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~ LAND AND LABOR. 


A GREAT DEMONSTRATION IN CINCIN- 
NATI. : 





Wesic Hall Crowded by Cheering Theu- 
gauds—Specckh by Henry George — The 
Zand Dectrine Warmly Applauded—In- 
quirers Answered. 


Following immediztely on the New York 
election of Jast November, the labor leaders 
of Cincinnati determined on independent po- 
litical action in that city. Correspondence 
was opened with the central committee, 28 
Cooper union, of which John McMackin is 
chairman, and as a result an earnest agitation 
and propugunda Was entered upon. An ini- 
tiatory neeting Wus held at the residence of 
Frank Moore, at which members of the 
Cincinnati Central Jabor union and lead- 
ing Knights of Labor were present, and 
it was there determined to ring the 
subject. of -separate political action  be- 
fore the respective organizations —rep- 
resented. Afew days later the first Heury 
George club of Cincinnati was organized by a 
group of Jaber reformers, emong them Dr. 
Alfred 8. Houghton, Frank Moore, Dr. David 
DeBeck and Mr. E. A. Weier of the Cincin- 
nati Zetluny. 

Acting in unison, tne club thus formed, to- 
gether with the Central labor union and the 
Knights of Labor, entered promptly on the 
work of detailed organization, which resulted 
ain a labor coaventicn held in Workmen’s hall, 
at which the Clarendon hall platform was 
unanimously adopted, word for word. It was 
decided to form land and labor clubs by 
wards, each member joining to signa pledge 
thathe thereby severed his connection with all 
existing political parties, and gave in his adhe- 
sion tothe united labor party. Some of the ward 
elubs then forised rolled up a membership 
running trom 160 to 700, the largest. Active 
spirits in this work were C. S. Walker, O. A. 
Seusser,. R. Doischler, P. Burkhardt, P. R. 
Farley. J. Lugovsky. J. Nolan, A. Donnelly, 
Henry Thoebe, F. Havyslip, Perry Holland, 
Frank Young, Secretary Ramsey, John 
Wynn, F. Weier, Harry Ogden, 
Wan. T. Pp. F. Fitzpatrick, 
and PD. Be Drake. The party thus 
established, sas strong in numbers and 
earnest in bees and at once challenged 
the attention of people and politicians. It is 
Sale 10 say that in nocitv inthe Union is there 
amore perfect organization of the labor ele- 
asnent—of those who work with hand and brain 
—than in Cincinnati. 

At the invitation of the executive commit- 
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" tee Eeurv George lectured on Monday even- 


ing in the great Music hall, a charge of ten 
and twenty-five cents being made for udmis- 
sion. The Cincinnati Enquirer of Tuesday 
gives the following account of it: 

A cheer that was renewed again and again 
resounded tbruugh Music hall at eight 
oclock just evening and then rolled out of the 
vast building and spread away for squares on 
every side. 

It was such a cheer as Music hall hasn't 
known since it held the national democratic 
convention and thrilled with wave after 
wave of applause on the nomination of the 
superb Hancock nearly seven years ago. 

The cause of this uimultuous outburst was 
the appearance on the platform of a small, 
square-shouldered, compactly built’ mau with 
& pair of Keen, gray eyes, a full sandy beard, 
anda baid head. He wore a lay-down collar, 
with a black bow, and 2 neat-fitting dark suit 
of the Prince Albert order. 

That man was Henry George. He came in 
escorted by a committee of four, headed by 
Dr. De Beck. The committee escorted him to 
a chair directly behind the speaker's stand, 
with the usual equipment of a pitcher of ice- 
water and 2 goblet. 

The front of the platferi was decorated 

with American fags, while across the front 
of the great orgun at the rear of the stage 
Was suspended a u banner bearing this inscrip- 
tion: 
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> The heavens, even the heavens, are the Lord's; but 
~ theearth hath He viven to the children of men. 
- 
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Asthe land reformer sat there where the 
comnutice placed him, awaiting the opening 
of the exercises, he looked upon a remarkable 
audience. 

it was a great, a monster, audience. It 
filled every seut in the body of the house, 
every seat in the first caliery, half the seats 
in the upper guliery, ‘aud crowded every uisle. 

Ii was us enthusiastic, appreciative and 
earnest an audicnce us ever grected a pubiic 
speaker in Cincinnati. Mechanies and work- 
anen in their Sunday clothes, looking sleek and 
spruce from the refreshing effects of the soap 
and water that had just removed the grime 
and dust of the shop and factory, predomin- 
ated: but there werc many among these also 
whose finer ature and softer hands marked 
them as business and professional men. There 
Were many ladies in the audience. 

Rarely has a speaker received closer atten- 
fion. Rarely have a speaker's words been 
more eagerly drunk in, 

Clustered about George on the platform 
were many of the prominent. delegates to the 
Jabor convention and others identified with 
the labor movement, amung them Geo Miller 
of Chicago, Joel J. Hoyt of Jamestown, N. Y.; 
2. $. Carrol, Richburg, N. ¥.: Dr. Munson, 
Jadianapolis:' B. F. Fitzpatrick, Harry Ogden, 
W. T. Ogden, W. H. Foote, W. Frank Sinith, 
A. c. Cosner, T. F. Fitzpatrick, Henry Hilliard, 
F. FL Verg, John MeGeeney of Xenia, Ohio: 
C.8. Walker, D. BH. Drake, Chas. F. Peckiney, 
Ed. W. Harris, J. F. McDonald of Springtield, 
Samuel! Crocker, B. E. Kiss, Medicine Lodge, 
KKan.; BD. J. Cole. Hutchinson, Kan.; W. M. 
Smith, Ed. Hitchens, Charles W. Coleman, 
John Frederick, H. G. Petterson and D. J. 
Rowan. The followmg members of the Henry 
George club of Cincinnati also oceupied seats 
on the platform: President Houghton, Secre- 
tury Ramsey, C. 8. Walker, Frank Moore, 
Soha W yan, F. Hayslip, Perry Holland, Henry 
Thoehe, Dr. DeBeck, J. Lugovsky, J. Nolan 
pud A. Donnelly. 

Dr. DeBeck made a few initiatory remarks, 
which were received with warmest: demon- 
strutions of indursement. Mr. C. S. W. ulker, 
chairman of the meeting, then introduced Mr. 
The audicnce went wild again. For 
over five minutes billow after billow of ap- 
plause relled and reared through the vast 

ali. 

Mr. George began his remarks ina low, 
conversational tone of voice, but before he 
bad reached the end of his second sentence he 
Warned up to his subject, and his voice tilled 
the great house. He is a pleasing speaker, 
clear, distinct and deliberate. As he spoke 
he paced the platform to and fro, sometimes 
With his hands clasped before him, sometimes 
with them fulded behind his buck. His gest- 
ares were few, but graceful. 

He spoke as follows: 

“Mr. DeReck, iu opening the meeting, ad 
dressed himself 10 ladies und felluw citizens. 
Let me say what I know he intended by ad 
dressing myself tomy fellow citizens, whetber 
they, be: Women or whether they be men. [Ap- 
Plause.j As Dr. DeBeck has said, we do 

OW what wetwanl; we want the earth! 
[Great laughter and applause.} We want the 
€arih, uot for ourselves alone, but we want the 
mogeraelig allmen. What this movement aims 
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earth was created for all the children of men. 
[Applause.] Our chairman is right; we are 
beginning e struggle greater and broader than 
those that went before, and I congratulate 
you, men of the land and labor clubs of Cin- 
cinnati, who, inthe west, have been first to 
unfurl the banner of the new and greater 
struggie for human rights. [Applause.] When 
the last long, bitter contest was over, and 
‘chattel slavery was gone in the United States 
forever, some one said to James Redpath: 

‘Now that you have abolished slavery, what 
next do you propose to abolish? Quick as a 
flash Redpath answered: ‘The next thing we 
propose to abolish is poverty.’ [Applause.] 
‘I did not then know,’ said Redpath, ‘how 
poverty was to be abolished; but I did know 
that it ought to be abolished.’ But now James 
poverty 
ought to be abolished, but how it can be abol- 
ished, and he stands with us on this platform 
of the land for the people, demanding with us 
that equality of human rights to the use of the 
earth that, once gained, will end poverty. 

“In prociaiming this central truth we set our 
feet upon a rock. No matter what to-day or 
to-morrow may bring forth, no matter how 
the next campaign or the campaign after that 
goes, they whe stand on the side of truth are 
sure of ultimate victory. The stars in their 
courses fight for them. [Applause.] AJ] the 
high impulses of the human heart, all the 
great deeds and names of the past, al] the 
throbbing aspirations for the future are on 
their side, and succeed they must. When a 
great truth fairly comes into discussion, that 
which is opposed to it is doomed. And the great 
truth which we assert is now so well to the 
front that it cannot be ignored. In the great 
campaign that we are beginning we clasp 
hands with our brethren of Ireland, of Eng- 
land, of Scoiland, and of continental Europe, 
taking our part in a world-wide struggle that 
can end only in victory. [Applause.] Let 
politicians muke platforms to catch votes. 
For us there is but one thing to do, and that is 
to proclaim the truth and to stand for the right, 
never fearing that in God’s own time the 
truth will triumph. 

“Allover the country, all over the world, 
there is a deep and deepening dissatisfaction 
With social conditions—a vague groping after 
something that will put an end to the injus- 
tice which the masses feel. This movement 
of ours must go on gathering strength, for we 
have set our faces iu the right road. As our 
chairman has said, we know what we want 
and how to get it. We in New York and you 
here in Cincinnati, in proclaiming that the 
great end for which the working masses must 
struggle is the resumption of natural rights 
in the land—strike at the heart of all the per- 
plexing social difficulties of our day.‘ Not 
that there are nut to-day in society many 
other things that are wrong besides the ten- 
ure of land, but that this is the fundamental 
wrong from which these minor wrongs pro- 
ceed, which must be righted before those 
can be righted. 

“Throughout the civilized world we see to- 
day phenomena of the same kind. In spite of 
the great advance in the power of producing 
Wealth; in spite of a production of wealth un- 
precedented in all ages gone before, there is 
want and suffering, and the great mass of 
mankind, in spite of all that invention and dis- 
covery have done to increase the power of 
human hands to satisfy human wants, are 
compelled to work for a bare living, and to 
consider themselves, in many cases, fuvored 
when they get the opportunity to earn only 
that, What ix,iae .uuse? It can not be any- 
thing peculiar’ to one country. It must be 
something commen to them all. And in the 
great broad fact that ia all our civilized coun- 
tries the majority of men and women who 
come into the world are denied all rights 
whatever to the use of that world is a 
sufficient explanation. In the very king- 
dom cof heaven such a system would pro- 
duce the same phenomena that we see 
here. Man is a land animal. It is only on 
land and from land that he can live at all. 
All his production consists in working up the 
raw material that we call land. We often 
say that ).bor is the creator of wealth. When 
we say that, it is only true in a metaphericai 
sense. Labor creates nothing. Manis not a 
creator; he is a producer—that is, a bringer- 
forth. What labor does is to bring forth 
from the reservoirs of nature; and all human 
production is but the change in form or in 
place of what we find already in existence—of 
the raw material that nature placed here. 
Man isa land animal. He is a product of land 
himself. Our very bodies are drawn from the 
earth. From the soil we come and to the soil 
we return again, children of the land just as 
much as the flower is of the tree. Labor is the 
producer of Wealth in the sense of being tie 
active factor that brings forth the wealth. 
But labor is perfectly helpless unless-it) has 
the raw material to act upon; and therefore, 
deprived of access to the land, no matter 
what his power to lubor may be, a man is 
utterly helpless. 

“This is the explanation of what we sce to- 
day—great masses of men endowed with the 
power to labor, but utterly helpless to employ 
themselves, because they have nothing to em- 
ploy that labor or, and thus driven to a 
cut-throat competition with each other to sell 
their power of labor to some one else. 

“Here is the explanation of those perplexing 
questions of right and wrong that arise in our 
labor struggles. It is true that no man has a 
right to forbid others from seeking employ- 
ment, but each man has a God-given right to 
employ his own labor, and it is the denial of 
this right that leads to combinations, boycotts 
and strikes. When there exists in any com- 
munity a great class of men who cannot em- 
ploy themselves, then they have to compete 
with each other for the wages of some em- 
ployer. They have to bid aguinst each other. 
They have to beg and strain and even fight, 
for the consequence of that competition is 
that wages inevitably go down to the lowest 
point on w hich men will consent to live. And 
that is the minimum to which wages tend all 
over the civilized world to-day in spite of al! 
our advances in Jabor-saving machinery, a 
minimum to which wages in the organized 
trades are only prevented from failing by the 
efforts of the labor associations. 

‘Take those great strikes in New York. 
What is it tbat the strikers have had to con- 
tend against? It is against the rush of unem- 
ployed men anxiousto go to.work on any 
terms. So it is with all strikes and devices 
by which organized workmen attempt to 
earry their point; they consist in the main of 
shoving back this competition, in keeping off 
the pressure of men who are ready to take 
any wages rather than starve. 

“The weakness of organized labor, the diffi- 
eulty of all attempts to increase wages arises 
from the fact that even in the best « of times 
there are many, andin what we call bad 
times there are a vast number of, men all over 
the country Willing and anxious to work, 
ready to werk hard for a poor pitianec, and 
yet unable to find an opportunity to do so. 
And the cause of this fuct is evidently that 
labor is denied access tothe natural oppor- , 
tunities of employment; that the land, with- 
out Which labor is helpless, is monopulized. 

“The workiagmen of New York are begin- ; 
ning to realize that if they would improve the | 
condition of the mechanic and the artisan 


thev inust tuke mto account somebody clse; | 


that if they would permanently raise the 
wages of skilled labur they must do some- 
thing for the unskilled laborer. (Applause.] 
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That if they would permanently improve the | 
condition of the men of the city they must | 


n.ake a comuion fight with the farmers of the | not really want the land. They want the rev- 
countzy. (CApvlause.] And seeing that. ey | enue; - —— is the produce of f labor, that the 





i ynidst of abundant wealth. 





have come to the land question, the funda- 
mental question of all,and they propose to make 
opportunities for labor to obtain employment 
by opening to labor the natural opportunities 
that the Creator intended for the employment 
of men. 


“Why, think of it! We are gradually getting 


. to look upon employment of any kind as a 


boon. We maintain a_ stupid tariff wall 
around our country—what fort The pepular 
idea is to keep work in the country, to keep 
foreigners from doing our work. And we 
really look upon the fact that men imprisoned 
for crime are put to work as an injury to 
workingmen, in taking work from them. Im- 
agine a bird that could think flying over this 
country! Do you think it could understand 
how it was, in -a country like this, that work 
Was scarce? Ought there be any scarcity of 
work as long as “people want the things that 
work produces? Ought there be any scarcity 
of work when the natural opportunities for 
work are so abundant? 

“How is it there isnot work enoughin a 
country with a vast extent of untilled land; 
in a country where mines are yet hardly 
opened; in a country where the natural re- 
sources are for our present populativn multi- 
plied by tens and hundreds? If there is any 
scarcity of work, is it not an artificial scarcity, 
born of the monopoly of the natural elements 
necessary to productive work: 

“Consider the absurdity of the cry of over- 
production which we hear so often. Too many 
of the things that thousands and millions of 
people want! An overproduction of dry 
goods, when certainly nine-tenths of the 
women in this country would like two or 
three new dresses! [Laughter.} An over- 
production of food when people have to stint 
themselves! An overproduction of clothing 
when men have to wear their old clothes! 
There can be no overproduction in the true 
seuse of the word until everybody has 
enough. [{Applause.] Overproduction! I re- 
member reading a year or two ago in one of 
our eastern papers about « Massachusetts 
boot and shoe manufacturer. He called his 
girls together and suid that owing to an over- 
production he must reduce the number of 
hauds and wages; but he was a goed, kind 
employer, and he knew they were good, de- 
serving girls, and iu order to make it up to 
them Le would allow them to work two hours 
Overtime. (Great !auchter.] 

“So in this case the net result of what was 
called overproduction was that these poor 
girls had to work two hours longer for the 
same wages. And so it is generally. While 
we talk of overproduction the streets of tke 
cities and roads of the country are filled with 
men who cannct obtain employment, and our 
factories are filled with little children and 
young girls. In neurly all our states it has 
been found necessary to pass prohibitory laws 
to prevent parents putting their children to 
work when they ought to be at play. [Ap- 
planse.j] It is not “overproduction: it is un- 
just distribution. [Applause.} There is not 
production enough. If the men who would 
Jike to be at work could be at work earning 
honest wages, how long do you think trade 
would be dull in this country? Let the arti- 
sans and the mechanics and the builders and 
other trades all be employed, and 
how long would the farmers have to 
complain of hard times? The cause of this 
disevse is simply that men who would like to 
expend their labor in producing wealth for 
themselves find themselves deprived of the 
opportunity, and in our system of the division | 
of labor, When one inan who would like to be 
at work finds no opportunity, some other man 
is compelled to stand idle. Su the stagna- 
tion runs all through, one industry after” an- 
other. 

“There are unquestionably many things that 
are wrong in our society to-day, but this 
great fundamental wrong is in itself sufficient 
to account for the existence of poverty in the 
Under any state 
of things, in any condition of society where a 
great class of people were deprived of the 
natural opportunities for the exertion of 
labor, Where they had no right whatever to 
the land on which they lived, where they 
were compelled from day to day and week to 
week to purchase the right of living, there 
must be poverty, there must be that unjust 
distribution of wealth which piles up wealth 
in the hands of men who do not labor and 
compels those who do labor to take the very 
smnallest remuneration. 

“If you huve any difficulty as to what is the 
trouble in the United States with our rail- 
roads and complex machinery of production, 
go over into Ireland. Go into Connemara or 
the Scottish islands. There you will see 
society in the most primitive conditions; 
women using the spinning-wheel und the 
hand-loom, and mev working vet with the 
sume agriculturad instruments that our fore- 
fathers used centuries ago. They work hard, 
yet why are they poor? There can be no 
question about the reason there. Those people 
are poor because all they can make, save a 
bare living in the best of times, is taken from 
them by the landlords. The workers live in 
hovels. And it is not because their neighbor 
won't produce more than enough to enable 
them to live in the hovels. Every once in a 
while you will come upon a magnificent man- 
sion and splendid grounds. The man who 
lives in that house when he is in the country— 
for the best part of his time he lives in 
London or in Paris—does no work at all. He 
prides himself upon the fact that his ances- 
tors for generations never did a stroke of 
work. The people who do the work have a 
bare living, having to pay to him all the 
surplus for ‘the right to work on the land, for 
the right to make nuture produce upon the 
eall of labor. 

“Yet he, the idler, lives in luxury, because 
as owner of the land he has power to compel 
the people who do the work to give up to him 
all their work produces, save the barest liyv- 

ing, for the privilege of working on his land— 
for the privilege of living in his worid. 

“And this fundamental injustice, which in 
the simplest industrial] conditions operates to 
divide men inte the rich and the pour, to give 
wealth to those who do ncthing to pr oduce it, 
and to rob the producer of the just fruits of 
his toil, operates in the same way-in more 
complex industrial conditions. No matter 
how complex those conditions, man is yet a 
Jand animal, who can only live on land and 
from land, and all his production is yet the 
ehanging in place or form of natural ele- 
ments—the union of labor with land. And in 
the primary inequality resulting from the 
fact that some men are compelled to pay 
other men for the privilege of living and 
working is the source of that monstrous in- 
equality Which has already in our new 
country brought forth the niillionuire on the 
one side and the tramp on the other, and which 
inakes every addition to the power of. pro- 
duction widen the gulf between rich and 
poor. 

“Wealth is produced by work. Whena man 
enjoys a great incoine, When he can get u fine 
house and clothes and carriages, and ail that 
human Jabor can produce, without doing any- 
| thing himself, it must be at the expense of 
those who do work. Look at the enurmous in- 
comes in New York that are drawn by the 


owners of the soil. Where do they come from? 


They come from the laborer. Look at these 
English dukes and lords that are coming over 
here and buying great tracts of our western 
Jand. Do you suppose they want that land¢ 
They don’t want to come over here and till it, 
nor do they want to carry it away. They do 


‘which a man makes, that which his labor pro- 





oxnership of that land will give them when 
American citizens have to pay them a price 
for the privilege of using it. Mere land has no 
| value. It is not land we are selling them. It 
{ isthe power to appropriate the preduce of 
American laborers yet.to be. [Applause.] 
“Look in which direction you may and you 
will see the evil effects of attaching to land 
the same individual rights of property that 
justly attach to things produced by human 
labor. Go into the city of New ‘York, the 
greatest of American citics, and see how peo- 
ple are crowded together there under con- 
ditions which deny light and air sufficient to 
maintain bodily health, crowded together 
under conditions which inevitably degrade 
the health of the soul. And what is the rea- 
son of that? People are crowded so in New 
York that little children die like flies in sum- 
mer. It is not because there is not land 
enough. Half the area of New York is yet 
uubuilt upon. Why do people not go upon 
that vacant Jand and buiid houses? Simply 
Gecause the land is held by dogs in the 
manger, who have no use for it at the present 
time and are simply holding it in order to get 
a high price for it. There is plenty of 


land around New York on which 
men who cannot find employment 
from an employer might find work 
for themselves. But if they were to attempt 





to thus go to work for themselves, they would 
{ at once be warned off. And though they 
| might travel a thousand miles, they would 
tind the same difficulty. Everywhere unused 

natural opportunities for the employment of 
labor, but everywhere the dog-in-the-manger 
who will not let them use what he is making 
no use of, unless they can pay him a_black- 
mail price or mortgage their labor for years. 
And so they turn back tu swell the crowds 
that fill the cities, competing with each 
other for opportunities to get the wages of 
some employer; so ‘they became beggars, 
paupers, tramps. 

“This is the cause that is bringing on this 
new republic, on this virgin continent, all the 
curses that afflict Europe. The canker that 
ate out the heart of Italy is beginning to eat 
out the heart of the great republic of the 
west. Labor saving machinery and all dis- 
coverie“ and inventions that have so increased 
the pover of men to labor scem, instead of 
improving the condition of the mere laborer 
and raising wages, to have made these condi- 
tions harder; for labor saving machinery, no 
matter how far it can go, cannot do anything 
for the mere laborer in a country where the 
land is all monopolized. Take such a country 
as Ireland. Let the sun be more genial, the 
climate more favorable, who would reap the 
benefit? The landlord. Given a country in 
which one class of people own all the land, 
and you may imagine labor saving invention 
and discovery to go so far that labor would be 
entirely unnecessary—no matter if wealth 
could be produced without labor we can not 
imagine it possible to be produced without 
land until we can itnagine something to be 
produced out of nothing. Land would still 
de necessary, and the result would be that 
owners of land could obtain all the Wealth the 
land was able to produce without giving any- 
thing to the mere laborer, and the man who 
was simply a laborer would simply become a 
pauper. And under these conditions, no matter 
if wealth rained down from Heaven, it could 
not benefit the laborer. 

“Our friend Dr. DeBeck has spoken of the 
torch that was lit in New York—no, not in 
' New York. It is the old fire. It is the torch 

“Yuat was-raised here in America 
Declaration of Independence! [Applause.] 
What we stand foris the equal and inalien- 
able rights of men. The truth we prociaim is 
the truth proclaimed by our forefathers; the 
truth that God has created men free and 
equai, and has endowed them with certain in- 
alienable rights. It isthe equal right to live 
and the equal right to labor that we contend 
for. [Applause.] 

“We contend that every child that comes 
into the world become seized with the right 
to an equal right to the use of this world 
while he lives. We contend, as Thomas Jef- 
ferson said, that the land belongs in usufruct 
to the living, and not to the dead. 

“We hold in full to the right of property— 
aye, to the sacred right of property. That 
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duces, is his against ull the world, to use and 
sell, to give, to bequeath, to do whatsoever 
he pleases with it, so long as with it he does 
no injure to any one elso. And as necessary 
to secure this just right of property we con- 
tend that no one can secure such right to the 
earth that he shall be enabled to compel others 
to giveupto him the produce of their labor 
for the privilege of living and working. 4 [Ap- 
plause.] 

«Now, how do we propose to carry out this 
principle? If it is a moral truth—and I think 
no one will deny that it isa moral truth that 
all men are the creatures of the common 
Creator, and have an equal right to the ma- 
terials of this earth during their continuance 
upon it—if that be a truth, then there must be 
a Way to carry it out that will accord with 
every dictate of justice. That will injure no 
one, and that will be entirely practical. Don't 
believe them when anybody says to you a 
thing is right or just, but it is impracticable. 
This is not that kind of a world. That which 
is just, that which is right, always is prac- 
ticable. [Applause.] 

“Let me deciare plainly and distinctly, for 
this is a point on which there is much misap- 
prehension and misrepresentation, that we do 
not propose to have the state take the land 
from its present owners and divide it up or 
rent it out; we simply propose to make such a 
change in our fiscal system as will shift the 
burden of taxation from labor and the pro- 
ducts of labor to land values—the value 
attaching to land, irrespective of the improve- 
meuts upon it; the value attaching to land, 
not by reason of what the oecupier has 
done, but by reason of the growth of the 
community. We propose to reach by this 
easy and gradual change the end at which 
we aim, and that end is that the man who 
enjoys the privilege of holding a piece of 
| land that the growth of the community 
has made valuable, shall pay to the com- 
munity what the special privilege is worth, 
and thus all citizens be placed upon an equal 
footing. When this is done, or even as we 
| approach it, it will become unprofitable for 
anybody to hold land without using it, in the 
| expectation of growing rich by the value 
; which attaches to it from the growth of the 
| community. Land will become profitable 
only to those who want to use it. Thus the 
| dog-in-the-manger will be choked off, and 
from the vacant lots of our eastern cities to 
the great tracts held on speculation in the far 
west, opportunities for employment will he 
thrown open to labor and forestalling be pre- 
vented.” (Great applause.] 

Mr. George went on at length to show the 
stupidity of our present mode of taxation in 
repressing the production of wealth and put- 
ting a fine upon thrift and industry, and 
pointed out the fraud and curruption to which 
this inevitably leads. He showed that a tax 
on Jand values could be coliected more easily, 
more certainly, and with less evasion and cor- 
ruption than any other tax, and would in no 
wise repress industry or lessen the value of 
land to the user. He ridiculed the idea that 
this was a scheme for exempting the rich from 
taxation, asking, if that were so, why the rich 
suo bitterly opposed it, and why it was that 

when thc organized workingmen of New York 
madggthis the main plank in their platform 
the cry went up from the rich that society 
was in danger, and nothing that money could 
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do was left undone to beat them at the polls. 
The men who profited, or imagined they 
profited, by the present unjust distribution of 
Wealth knew, he said, that this simple meas- 
ure struck at the very heart of great fortunes, 
and that it was revolutionary in the best 
sense, since it would revolutionize the system 
that made labora drug in the market and 
forced men to beg for employment. 
He then went at some length into a 
sion of the charge made that the concentra- 
tion of all taxation upon land values would 
injure the farmers, declaring on the contrary 
that there was no classof the community that 
would profit more by it than the working 
farmers. “Is the condition of the American 
farmer now so good,” asked. Mr. George, 
“that he should fear to examine any proposi- 
tion for a radical change in the present sys- 
tem? On the contrary, he is the man on 
whom, under our system, taxation falls with 
unsparing severity. A farmer goes upon a 
piece of land, and by his labor makes himself 
ahome. Although it may never have been 
used before, and there are around it thousands 
of acres still unused, he is forced to pay for 
it a price which involves the labor of years, 
and in many cases to give a mortgage upon 
his Jabor which it will take him years to pay 
off, if he ever does succeed in paying it off. 
In the mean time our system of indirect taxa- 
tion adds to the cost of everything he con- 





discus- 


sumes without adding to the price of 
anything he has to -sell. He breaks 
up the land and sows a_ crop; he 


| 
i 
builds a house and a_ barn, plants 
an orchard and produces wealth by his labor 
where none was produced before. Down 
comes a tax-gatherer and taxes him for all 
this, and not inerely this, but as is universal 
throughout the United States, he is taxed 
on the value of his land far more than 
the mere speculator is taxed on land just 
as good in every respect but which he 
is holding unused. The man who tills his 
own fields is a laborer rather than a land- 
owner, and it is to his interest that the burden 
of taxation should be taken off of labor and 
put upon land values. The effect of this 
would be to relieve farmers fromtaxation. It 
would be to take the weight of taxation off 
the country districts and to place it upon the 
great land values of the towns and of those 
mineral districts to which the demands of an 
increasing popoulation give great value. And 
since the result would be to destroy the spe- 
culative value of land, where land of the 
same quality was yet unused, the farmer, 
under the system which we propose, would 
have no tax whatever to pay, whether direct 
or indirect. 

‘‘And the general effect upon the distribu- 
tion of population would be most important 
and most beneficent. Our present system, 
which allows a man to grow rich by inerely 
appropriating land and holding it, crowds 
people together in the cities and unduly sepa- 
rates them inthecountry. Men aim not at 
getting what land they want to use, but at get- 
ting all they can hold. Under a system of 
taxation which did away with all temptation 
to hold land idle for the sake of itsinerease in 
value there would be more elbow-room in the 
cities and better settled neighborhoods in 
the country. One of the terrible facts which 
show the direction ia which we are drifting 
under our present system is the rapid increase 
of insanity, and itis among the farming pop- 
ulation that the increase in insanity is most 
marked. This is due tothe hard and dreary 
life of the farmer and the farmer’s wife, to 
the absence of the society and social eajoy- ; 
ments which a better distributiou* of popula- | 
tion would secure. And, further, the fact is 
that the American farmer, of whom so much 
has been said, is, under the pressure of the 
present system, already beginning to disap- 
pear. The last census showed that one-(uar- 
ter of the farmers were already tenants, and 
this proportion is steadily increasing. A 
great part of those who are the nominal 
owners of their farms were only the nominal 
owners. They are being eaten out with mort- 
gages. The history of the: world shows that 
Where private property in land exists the 
ow nership of soil inust concentrate, and the : 
farming class become mere tenants and labor- i 
ers with a rapidit’ proportioned to the ma- 
terial progress of the country and the intro- 
duction of labor saving machinery. At the 
accession of James Ul, it is stated by Ma- 
caulay, the majority of English farmers were 
the owners of the acres they tilled; but for a 
long time past the farmer who owned his own 
farm has been a curiosity in England, and the 
degraded English agricultural ‘laborer repre- 
sents the class w hom we have been accus- 
tomed to boast of as the independent Ameri- 
can farmer. A movement to assert the rights 
of all men to their native soil cannot harm 
the working farmer. It can only benetit him, 
as it will all classes of laborers. The only 
men who can be injured by it are those whose 
interests as landowners pure and simple are 
greater than all their other interests: ana while 
such men, and they are yet few in the United 
States, might relatively be losers, they, too, 
would absolutely gain; for the destruction of 
monopoly, which now prevents tien from em- 
ploying their own labor and brings about the 
one-sided competition which constantly. tends 
to force wages to the starvation point, would 
abolish poverty and the fear of poverty, and 
would so enormously increase the production 
of wealth and so equalize its distribution, that 
the humblest and poorest could feel sure of, 
securing all that was necessary to a comfort- 
able and independent existence, without hard 
toil, and would exempt them from the anxieties 
which now beset all classes The men who 
are now striving and straining to heap up 
wealth in order to ward off the danger of 
poverty from themselves and their children, 
would be far more secure in a state of society 
in which no one need fear poverty, and could 
well afford to buy entrance to it, if that were 
necessary, by giving up all their present pos- 
sessions.” 

Mr. George closed by declaring that while 
it was impossible in an bour or Livo to-answer 
all the objections that would arise in the 
minds of those who had not thought much 
upon the subject, he was certain that, as they 
did think upon it, the proposition to con- 
centrate all taxation upon land values would. 
more and more commend itself, and he then in- 
vited questions from the audience. 
afforded was sagerly 
and one question after 
another Was “promptly answered by Mr. 
George to the great satisfacticn of the | 
audience until the lateness of the hour com- 
pees the chairman to bring the inceting toa: | 
close | 


The opportunity 
taken advantage of, 





The Foundation Principle. 
MERIDEN, Conn., Feb. 15.—To take all the 
taxes, direct or indirect, that now lie like a 
heavy weight upon agriculture and manu- 
the value of land 
the Jubor troubles. 


factures und put them on 
is the only real remedy of 
With but this one plank the labor platform | 
would, in my opinion, be-complete. The more 
a man studies the land question the more con- 
vineed will he be that this imust be the 
foundation principle. The other things which 
we now are struggling so hard fur, such as 
shorter hours, higher wages and the abolition 
of child labor will coine as a mutter of course 
if We once assert the common right to land. 
For wil it uot give employment to all who 
are willing to work! Will it not make present 
owners of land use it themselves or give it 
up to those who will use it? Will it not give 
a boom to business all over the country! 
Labor organizations would then be able to 
help themselves in many other ways. The 
labor club here is “spreading the light.” 

CHARLES SESEEM- 
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the party will ever become an important fac- 















| ROTTEN ALBANY. 
GAMBLING HOUSES OPENLY CONDUCTED 
—FREQUENTED BY LEGISLATORS. 





No Probability That Any Bills in the tntere 
est of Lubor Will be Passed—A Laborer's 
Life Not Worth Mere Than $5,000—Inad- 
equate Factory Inspection. 


ALBANY, Feb. 24.—This is one of the best 
towns for easy and accessible gambling in the 
state, though if it were not for the legislators 
and the crowd that follow in their train three- 
fourths of the gambling houses would have to 
close for Jack of customers. The influence of 
the assembly on the gambling houses is shown 
by their location. . Most of tne assemblymen 
who come up here for boodle live in the 
Delavan house, and in going to or coming 
from the capitol they go straight up the hill. 
On that street there are four gambling houses 
within-a minute of the hotel, two of them oc- 
cupying prominent corners; and on the side 
streets, a few steps out of the direct. line, 
there are as many more. These places are 
not run as in New York, with barred 
doors, guards, peepholes and elaborate pre- 
parations to secure secrecy and safety... They 
are as open as a restaurant or a saloon. “You 
have only to open the door and walk in. A 
stranger with a trained ear would note from 
the street the sound of clicking chips and the 
clattering of the balls around the roulette 
tables. It is does not take long for the New 
York assemblymen to find them out, and thats 
one reason why the assemblymen need so 
much money to run on during the session: - 
why so many Delavan house board bills are 
unpaid, and why the opinion that a new as- 
semblyman usually has of the dullness of 
Albany is changed the first time he is let-in to 
a game more open than anything in New 
York.. Perhaps the fact that the winnings of 
the gambling-house keepers come chiefly from 
outsiders reconciles the Albany authorities to 
allowing the games to centinue in their pre- 
sent open condition. It is certain that tens of 
thousands of dollars which otherwise would 
be scattered over the state from Brooklyn te 
Buffalo are retained in this city through these 
few faro banks. 

Most of the legislators have the gambling 
instinct. Those who are too bright to play in 
an open gambling house start poker rooms for 
the benefit of their fellow members. Several 
inhabitants of the Delavan house play poker 
for recreation, and make more out of it in the 
course of the session than they do from their 
salaries. Orders for advance pay, for sta- 
tionery and for mileage are all receivable. It 
is hard on the new country members who may 
have been poker experts in their rural towns 
-torun against a New York professional as- 
semblyman, but country members must be 
taught that New York city wouid just as lief 
have a professional gambler to represent itat 
Albany as any other professional savior of 
society. One of the best poker players in the 
delegation is Charles Smith of the Eighth 
New York district. Itis said of him that he 
would accumulate wealth should he stick to 
poker and leave faro alone. 

As the session ;;oes on the improbability of 
anything being done.for the interest of the 
workingman is changiug to certainty. The 
eencral appropriation. bill is in, and the usual 
suns are parceled out to favored officials and. 
institutions. About $11,000 are offered for 
factory inspectors, about one-tenth enough te 
provide for the proper doing of the work, 
while six lawyers have just been hired for a 
political investigation, whose fees would be 
more than sufticient for the paying of the 
needed inspectors. 

The difference is that it is only the working- 
men who are interested in having the factory 
‘laws enforced, while there’s “politics” i ina big 
investigation. It is arépetition of the coal 
pool Hogeboom investigation, which has be- 
come a by-word. The agents of the corpora- 
tions. had to do something about the coal 
strike, so they sent a packed committee to in- 


vestigate. They feel that a sop to labor wilt 
be a-fine thing, so they provide for a handful 


of factory inspectors, just enough to make a 
pretense of doing something. 

Another. bill is the one to increase from 
$5,000 to $10,000 the sum a ‘man’s family can 
recover from a railroad or other corporation, 
if he iskilled through the company’s fault. 
There is no reason in the world why the sum 
should. be limited at all.. Is the value of a 
man’s life limited?) Are the love his family 
have for him and. his support of tuem objects 
of commerce and traffic, to prevent the high 

-aluation of which wise legislators have set 
the limit of $5,000? Yet even the effort to 
raise the limit to $10,000 has failed. A bil 
was offered, reported, favorably considered, 
and might have passed, but railroad special- 
ist Cole seized it, and chiding the Assembly 
for even thinking to pass.such a bill, had it 
sent back to committee. - 

There have been so many cases of corpora- 
tions forcibly annihilating useful and needed 
measures that an eight page paper set-in solid 
nonpureil would not contain the Janguage of 
the proposed bills. The railroad commission 
ers prepared a set of bills which they sent to 
the legislature. These bills were as mild and 
soft as they could be made, yet the railroads 
would allow no interference, and complacent 
railroad committees have put the grave clothes 
on the anti-discrimination and other bills. 
While legislators limit the value of a man’s 
life, they refuse to limit the issue of a com- 
pany’s watered stock, and a bill to prevent it, 
offered by a country member, was sneered off 
the floor of the assembly, never even coming 
toa vote.. On the other hand, a bill to allow 
railroads to charge extra fare is being whooped 
through, while the same assembly refuses to 
put a workman on an equality with a horse or 
piece of machinery by allowing him damages. 
if he is injured through the carelessness or 
negligence of the foreman of the man for 
whom he works. 

The New York papers have been printing 
voluminous reports about Senator Vedder's 
taxation and retrenchment comunittee and 
their. scheme to ‘tax brokers’ transactions. 
The committee is simply ‘‘on the strike,” with 
Chairman Vedder in command. Last year he 
Went on-a. striking-trip to New York, and 
when the brokers had been “seen” he rested. 
This year he is harassing all the exchanges 
again for a like purpose. His bill proposes to 
tax the sales in amounts of -over one hundred 
dollars of everything except real estate. O£ 
course the consumer would pay it in the end, 
and an extra burden would be taken from the 

andlord to lay it on the laborer. The 
majority of the committee are Vedder, Cable 
Road Traphagen and Suowball Plonkitt. 
Taxation and retrenchment is a name that 
fits them. .Amasa J. Parker, jr., an. honest 
senator, resigned from the committee when 
he found what Vedder and his associates 
were up to, so that he might not be smur ched 
by their transactions. 

JOHN COMMONWEALTH, 








Doubts of Labor’s Success. 

Pittsburg Commercial Gazette. 
All the indications point to the organization 
of a national labor party in time to take part 
in the next presidential election, but. whether 
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CINCINNATI CONFERENCE 


ABOUT THREE HUNDRED DELEGATES IN 
ATTENDANCE. 


A Twe Dzys” Session—The Officers Chesen— 
A Platiorm Adopted Recemmending Nu- 
srereus Refermse in the Laws. 


Crxcrsnaty, Feb. 23.—The committee of 
thirteen organizers of the National industrial 
conference, after a session yesterday 
morning at the Burnet house, issued tickets of 
adinission to the floor of Music hall to the 
ehairmen of delegations. The states repre- 
sented by the tickets issued on these creden- 
tials were us follows: Alabama 1, Arkansas§, 
Colorade 1, Dakota J, Ilincis 65, Iowa 35, 
Indian territory 1, Kansas 30, Massachusetts 
4, Michigan 350, Mississippi 4, Missouri 47, Ne- 
braska 10, New Humpshire 1, New Jersey 1, 
New York 13, North Curolina 1, Ohio 753, 
Pennsylvania 20, Tennesse 2, Texas 10, West 
Virginia 10, Wisconsin 12, Rhode Iskind 2, 
Indiana 77. Total, 420. 

At2 o'clock Chairman B.S. Heath of the 
national committee called the conference to 
order. There were about 350 persons in a hall 
having a capacity of 5,000. A score of per- 
sons locked <iuwn from the gallery, but before 
the eluse of the session this number had 
swelled to 200. The roll call showed that 
there were present about 300 delegates. The 
Jarzest delegations were from the tier of 
northern states nearest Cincinnati—Pennsyl- 
wania, Obio, Indiaua, Mlinois, Michigan, Iowa 


- and Missouri. 


There were ten ladies in the delegation, 
among whom were Miss Marion Todd of 
Battle Creek, Mich.; Mrs. Heath of Chicago 
and Mrs. Severance of Milwaukee. 

Richard Trevellick was clected temporary 
chairman, and con taking the chair he intro- 
duced Rev. M. C. Lockwood of the First 
Baptist church of Cincinnati, who, after a 
brief prayer, welcomed the delegates on be- 
half of the committee of arrangements. The 
rest of the afternoon’s session was taken up 
in the selection of committees on credentials, 
organization, rules and order of business and 
platform. 

When the convention reassembled at 7 
oeleck there were not more thun two hundred 
delegates in the hall, and about an equal 
number of spectators4vere in the gallery. A 
letter was read fromGen. J. B. Weaver, Iowa, 
the greenback leader, declaring that the plat- 
forin should be brief and unmistakable, and 
relate chiefiy to land, labor and transporta- 
tion, Mr. H. H. Haaf of Henry county, 
Illiucis, took ihe floor, and said he came as a 
delegate from a conference of prohibitionists, 
and propused a temperance piank for the 
platrorm. 

Mr. L. B. Weller, chairman of the commit- 
tee on permanent orgcnization, reported the 
following permanent officers: 

President—A. J. Streator of Nlinois. 

Vice-Presidents—R. V. Trevellick, Michigan; 
J. J. Wocdard, Alabama; C. Cunningham, 
Arkansas; R. R. Buchanan, Colorado; A. J. 
Martin, Ccunecticut; E. J. Curtis, Idaho. M. 
J. Kune, iowa; N. M. Lorin, Indian Territory; 
J. Allen, Indiana; P. P. Elder, Kansas; 
S$. Seay, Kentucky; Wm. Murray, Massachu- 
setts; M. B. Ely, Mississippi; D. N. Thompson, 
Missouri; J. T. Chamberlin, Nebraska; W. G. 
Brown, New Hampshire; QO. Preston, New 
Work; John R. Winston, Nerth Carolina; John 
Seitz, Ohio; E. W. Pike, Oregon; J. P. Lane, 
Peansylvania; J. R. Miles, Tennessee; Holmes 
W. Merton, Rhode Island; R. J. Sledge, Texas; 
dames N. Laidley, West Virginia; Dr. Juliet 
Severance, Wisconsin; Geo. V. Smith, Wy- 
oming Territory; Lee Crandall, District of Co- 
Jumbia; J. O. Dean, Dakcta Territory. 

Secretary—M. D. Shaw, Missouri. 

Assistant secretury—D. P. Bliss, Massachu- 


setts. : 


Reading clerk—Geo. D. Lennon, New York. 

Mr. Power of Indiana, asked permission to 
read a memorial from two thousand Union 
soldiers of his state asking the convention to 
pass a resolution favoring the peusioning of 
every honorably discharged Union soldier of 
the Jate war. Referred. 

After addresses by Mrs. Marion Todd of 
Michizan and several other delegates the con- 
wention adjourned at 10:45 o'clock. 

This morning the time of the conference was 
taken up by general specch making, the eom- 
wittee on platform not having its report ready. 

Mr. Samuel Crocker cf Kansas explained 
the Qklahoma movement, and presented a 
resolution censuring the national administra- 


' tion for its course in relation to this question, 


and asking congress for the immedate passage 
of the Oxlahoma bill now before it. George 
L. Jones of Wisconsin spoke in favor of a 
graduated income tax. Speeches were also 
made by Dr. Juliet Severance of Wiscon- 
sin, ex-Congressman B. S. Taylor of Penn- 
evivania, Moses Smyth of Indiana, who op- 
nosed the Oklaboma. resolution, and thought 
that the convention had been called for 
brouder purposes; and Jesse Harper of Lli- 
nois, who dwelt upon the wrongs caused by 
the sicck wateriag of railroad and telegraph 
monvopclies. 

Iu tic afternoon the platform was adopted, 
es fellows: 

The delegates of various industrial and re- 
form political organizations have assembled 
from thirty-one states and territories on this 
anniversary of the birth of “The Father of his 
Country,” to view the situation of public 
affairs and advise proper action. A gencral 
discontent prevails ou the part of the wealth 
producers. Farmers are suffering from 2 
poverty which has forced must of them to 
mortgage their estates, and prices of products 
are so low as to offer no relief except through 
bankruptcy. Laborers are sinking into greater 
and greater dependence, strikes are resorted 
to without bringing relief, because of the in- 
ability of employers in many cases to pay 
Living wages while more and more are 
driven into the streets. Business men 
find collections almost impossible. Mean- 
time, hurdrecs of millions of idle public 
snoney which is needed for relief is locked up 
in the United States treasury in grim mockery 
of the distress. Land monopoly flourishes as 
pever before, and more and more owners cf 
the soil are daily becoming tenants. Great 
transportation corporations still succeed in 
extorting their profits upon watcred stock 
through unjust charges. The United States 
Senate has become an_ open scandal, its seats 
being purchased by the rich in defiance of the 
popular will. A trifling fisheries dispute is 


_ seized upon as an excuse for squandering pub- 


lic money upon unnecessary military prepara- 
ions, which are designed to breed 
@ spirit of war, to ape European 
despotism and to empty the treasury 
without: paying the public debt. Under these 
and other alarming conditions, we appeal to 
the people of this whole country to cume out 
of old party organizations whose indifference 
to the public welfare is responsible for this 
distress, aud help us to organize a new politi- 
eal party, not sectional but national, whose 
members shall be calied commoners; whose 
object shall be to repeal all class laws in 
favor of the rich and to relieve the distress of 
our industries by establishing the following 
principtes: ; 

Every human being possesses a natural, in- 
alicnable right to sufficient land for self sup- 
porl, and we desire to secure to every indus- 
trious citizen a home, as the highest result of 
free institutions. Tothis end we demand a 
graduated land tax on all large estates, es- 
pecially those held for speculative or tenant 
purposes, the reclamation of all unearned 
lund grants; the immediate opening of Okla- 
homa to homestead settlement; the purchase 
of all unoccupied Indian lands and the settle- 


". gment of the various tribes upon lands in sev- 
evalty; also, lawa_ preventing corporations 
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from acquiring real estate beyond the require- 
ments of their business and alien ownership of 
land. The systems of irrigation in states and 
territories where necessary shall be under 
such public contro! as shall secure the free and 
equitable use of the waters and franchise to 
the people. 

The means of communication and trans- 
portation should be owned and controlled by 
the people, as is the United States postal sys- 
tem, and equitable rates everywhere estab- 
lished. 

A national monetary system should be cs- 
tablished in the interest of the producer instead 
of the speculator and usurer, by which a 
circulating medium in necessary quantities 
and full legal tender shall be issued directly 
to the people without the intervention of 
banks, or loaned to citizens upon ample 
security at alow rate of interest to relieve 
them from the extortions of usury and enable 
them to control the money supply. Postal 
savings banks should be established. While 
we have free coinage of gold, we should have 
free coinage of silver. We demand the 
prompt payment of the national debt and 
eondemn the further issue of interest-bearing 
bonds, either by the national government, or 
by states, territories, counties or municipali- 
lies. 

Arbitration should take the place of strikes 
and other injurious methods of settling labor 
disputes; the letting of convict labor to con- 
tractors be prohibited; the contract be 
abolished in public works; the hours of labor 
in industrial establishments be reduced, coin- 
mensurate with the increase of production in 
labor of labor saving machinery; employes 
be protected from bodily injury; equal pay 
be given for equal work for both sexes, 
and labor, agricultural and co-operative asso- 
ciations be fostered and incorporated by law. 
The foundation of arepublic is the intelligence 
of its citizens, and children who are driven 
into workshops, mines and factories are de- 
prived of education, which should be secured 
to all by proper legislation. We desire to see 
labor organization extend throughout the 
civilized countries, until it shall be impossible 
for despots to array the workingmen of one 
country in war against their brothers of an- 
other country. . 

In appreciation of the services of United 
States soldiers and sailors, we demand for 
them justice before charity. The purposely 
depreciated money paid them during the war 
should be made equa! in value to the gold paid 
the bondholder. The soldier was promised 
coin or its equivalent, and paid in depreciated 
paper. The bondholder loaned the govern- 
ment depreciated paper and contracted to 
take it back, but was paid in gold. 

A graduated income tax is the most equita- 
ble system of taxation, placing the burden of 
government on those who can best afford to 
pay, instead of laying it on the farmers and 
producers and exempting millionaire bond- 
holders and corporations. 

The capture of the United States senate by 
millionaires and tools of corporations, who 
have no sympathy with free institutions, 
threatens the very existence of the republic. 
We demand a constitutional amendment mak- 
ing United States senators elective by a 
direct vote of the people. 

State and national laws should be passed as 
shall effectually exclude from America the 
Mongolian slave and Asiatic competition. 

The employment of bodies of armed men by 
private corpurations should be prohibited. 

The right to vote is inherent in citizenship 

irrespective of sex. 
* Excessive weulth resulting in luxury and 
idleness on the one hand, and excessive toil 
and poverty on the other, lead to intemper- 
ance und vice. The measures of reforin here 
demanded will prove to be the scientific solu- 
tion of the temperance question. 

The committee on platform proposed as the 
name of tie new party “The Commoners,” 
This was amended as “The Union party,” but 
ufter decided opposition and considerable de- 
bate it was again amended as “The Uuion 
labor party.” j 

When the land plank came up for discussion 
Mr. Williams of Missouri moved to amend hy 
striking out the section relating to the Indian 
lands, but the amendment was lost. Leo 
Miller of Illincis moved to amend by adding 
“that those land values which result from 
the growth of the community belong of right 
to the people and = should by them 
be appropriated and applied for purposes of 
general benefit.” The amendment was voted 
down. Mr. Betz of Cincinnati moved to re- 
consider, and the motion was carried. Mr. 
Miller asked fur two minutes to defend his 
amendment, and was almost howled down. 
The chairman decided that under the rules he 
must be allowed tuspeak. Mr. Miller spoke in 
favor of taking the ‘unearned increment by 
means of Jand taxation.” The amendment 
was again lost, the majority against it being 
very large. 


Sealskin Sacques for Workingmen’'s ‘Vives. 
Cnarles E. Wheeler in the Toledo Blade. 

There is, it seems to me,a mine of truth in 
the observation of Buckle, that no men ever 
yet exercised power for any considerable 
time but exercised it to the injury of the 
powerless. It means much, and all history 
emphasizes its truth. In our own day the 
natural play of competitive forces is substan- 
tially lost, and combinations, pools, syndicates, 
ete., rule so harshly that it would seem there 
is a lineto which workmen are forced by un- 
feeling employers, a subsistence line it may be 
called, passing over which discontent so deep 
is created in the breast of the workman that 
strikes and riots ensue; and while the aboli- 
tion of drink might for a time work an in- 
crease in the savings of thousands, yet I see 
nothing to prevent the exercise of this power 
of money and combination, and a removal of 
the subsistence line a little farther back. In 
other words, cunning and cupidity woutd 
seize upon the advantage, and the seal sacques, 
which Mr. Murphy says that workingmen 
might. buy for their ‘wives with their share of 
the $700,000,000 now spent annually for drink, 
would be quite as rare as ever. 


Farmers and th. Land Tax, 


The Ludington (Mich.) Democrat quotes with 
pleasure a recent editorial article in the New 
York Sun, declaring that “the one subject of 
taxation about which there cannot be any 
deception is the land,” and urging that taxa- 
tion be concentrated in land. The Democrat 
declares that this is the George doctrine, and 
Says: 

The farmer will at first thought believe that 
such a system of taxation would bear unjustly 
on his already overburdened shoulders A 
moment’s reflection, however, will convince 
him that such is nut the case. Under such a 
system he would not be eompelled to pay indi- 
rectly an average tux of about forty-two per 
eent on all that he bought in the market. If 
by extraordinary energy and prudence he 
possessed good buildings, he would not be 
taxed for those qualifications. If he chose to 
have good stock he wouldn't be compelled to 
pay tribute for the privilege. Ina word, he 
would only be compelled to pay taxes on na 
tural resources und not on the creation of his 
labor. So in reality he wouldn't be taxed as 
much as he now is directly and indirectly. 


Miners’ Wages. 

Correspondence Wilkesbarre, Pa., Sunday Leader. 

Tean say from actual knowledge that the 
average eurnings of first-class outside men ut 
one of the largest mines in the entire yalley 
Was not quite $5.20 per week during 1886. There 
were just 179 days worked last year at the 
mine, and this at $1.50 per day made $268.56." 
Deduct therefrom &75 for house rent and fuel 
(a very small allowance) and the remainder 
will be found to be for the 52 weeks of the 
year $193.50, or less than $3.75 per week to 
feed and clothe a family. And yet these are 
the first-class outside men, louders, platform 
hands, bank men, etc. The others get $1.15 
and $1, and some as low as 90 cents per day 
worked. How such men mauage to live at ail 
on 179 days’ work—and that Is all the work 
they could get to do last year—pusses com- 
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THE MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND. 


Rapid Spread of New Ideas in the Old World 
—Landlordism Deomed. 

Lonpon, Feb. 5.—English newspapers which 
represent the feeling of a large majority of 
the intelligent community show the cause of 
all the trouble in Ireland to be exactions and 
oppressions of the landlords. The Irish are 
blamed for being a troublesome people to gov- 
ern, but any people would have a perfect 
right to trouble their governors if they were 
oppressed as the Irish have been for genera- 
tions. A dog would be excused for stealing 
butchers’ meat if he were starved, or for biting 
the man that kicked him; but the Irish only 
‘get hard names when they object to the per- 
petuity of a system of legalized oppression 
and robbery devised by landlord parliaments. 

Landlordism is severely criticised on all 
hands and “vested rights’ closely inquired 
into. Iam every day surprised to see the 
growth of radical opinion on the land ques- 
tion and the natural rights of man. Until re- 
cently all Englishmen accepted the word 
“law” as being synonymous with justice and 
right; but now they are clamoring on all sides 
for a repeal of Jaws which were evidently 
mide in the grossest and most inexcusable ig- 
norance, or else by a lot of knaves who 
wished to get rich without work at the public 
expense, and enacted laws to thatend. It 
has been the custom of English statesmen to 
sneer at the “corruption of American legisla- 
tors” and the venality of those men who ac- 
cept a salary as members of our American 
congress. While there may be exceptional 
cases of a betrayal of trust on the part of 
American congressmen, the annals of history 
can show no parallel to the class legislation of 
England. The neglect to compensate mem- 
bers of parliament for time given to the pub- 
lic business makes it impossible for any but 
rich men to accept such offices; therefore, 
parliament is mostly composed of landlords, 
cupitalists, railroad men and lawyers, who 
object to the taxation of land values, who 
vote for all sorts of monopolies, and who 
make the the laws so mtricate that the sim- 
plest business affairs constantly require the 
intervention of a solicitor with heavy bill of 
costs. Legal expenses in’ this country are 
much higher than in thgstates and thus the 
rights of the poor may be defied by the rich. 

We are much surprised that the machinery 
of the Roman Catholic church should be set 
in motion against the interests of the very 
great majority of its members, whom we all 
know to be mostly among the laboring 
classes of America. Most of the Roman 
Catholies there are engaged in individual oc- 
cupations, and would, therefore, find it 
greatly to their interest to have taxation re- 
moved from the results of their industry, 
which is seriously burdened thereby. Com- 
paratively few of them are land owners, and 
most of those who own land work upon it 
and put improvements upon it, for which lat- 
ter they are heavily taxed; while at the same 
time capitalist landowners hold great tracts 
of unimproved land upon which they will not 
work nor allow any one else to work, because 
the annual increase in value greatly exceeds 
the annual taxation. Catholic emigrants in 
America have paid millions upon millions of 
pounds to landlords of America in the shape 
of ground rents or capital, sums of money 
representing ground values, and it will cer- 
tainly be to the interest of every industrious 
Catholic to cease paying tribute to a class of 
persons who charge as much for God’s works 
asif they had made the earth, air, water and 
themselves. 

It is becoming obvious to the thinking people 
of all countries that payments made for land 
or for the use of land are of the nature of a 
tribute and not for a value received, as is the 
case when any product of human industry is 
exchanged for money. Landlords receive 
ground rents, payments for land and royalties 
upon the output of mines, not for any services 
they render, but only because lawmakers have 
neglected to take state-earned increment, or 
cround rent, for public purposes, which should 
be done, as such values are created solely by 
the growth of prosperity of the public. <Al- 
though such payments to individuals are essen- 
tially of the nature of a tribute, they would 
cease to be a tribute if paid to the public 
treasury for public expenses, because they 
justly belong to the public, being caused by 
the necessities of humanity for earth, air and 
water, Without which the human race must 
perish. 

The chiefest enemies of the human race are 
selfishness and ignorance. THE STANDARD is 
doing a good work in appealing to the sense 
of justice of the American people and of all 
people, and by the exposure of sophistry in 
connection with the land and free trade ques- 
tions. God will prosper you in the good 
work, which is on scripture lines, and in ac- 
cordance with pure justice and equity. 

SILAS MAINVILLE, 
Land Monopoly Must Go. ; 

Rome, Ga, Feb. 21.—In this country the 
principles advocated by THE Stanparp have 
come to stay, and the progress of the nine- 
teenth century will compel their solution. 
The old question of Israei’s prophet, “What 
doth the Lord, thy God, require of thee but to 
do justice, lovemercy, and walk humbly?’ has 
come round to be settled—settled by mind 
and, if need be, maintained by force. Land 
monopoly must go. Land by the thousands of 
acres, Where freemen ought to dwell, must no 
longer be withheld from cultivation. Sixty- 
five children ia every one hundred under five 
years of age must not be permitted to die. 
Room must be made for air and sunshine, -.1il- 
lionaries to the contrary, notwithstanding. 

AUGUSTUS R. WRIGHT, 
Good Work in Indiana. . 

VINCENNES, Ind., Feb. 21.—An auspicious be- 
ginning was yesterday made in the land and 
labor movement in this section by the forma- 
tion of a land and labor club in this city. 
About twenty-three signed the declaration 
yesterday, and itis believed that within the 
next three months at least 300 members will 
be upon the rolls. The following officers were 
elected: President, Wm. D. Robinson; vice- 
president, Danicl M. Lynch; secretary, Dr. J. 
A. Randolph; corresponding secretary, War- 
ren W. Bailey; treasurer, C. F. Schultz; repre- 
sentative, Hon. Samuel W. Williams. Three 
or four ringing land reform speeches were 
made, eliciting hearty applause. <A land and 
labor reform candidate will probably be put 
in the ficld in the May election. 

WARREN WORTH BAILEY. 


The Monopoly of Boston’s Streets, 
Boston Correspondence Springtield Republican. 

The movements toward consolidation of the 
street car system which have advanced con- 
siderably during the progress of these strikes 
have caused more comment, perhaps, and at- 
tracted more attention than the strikes them- 
selves. It is evident that this season new 
street railroad schemes which have been for 
some time developing will be considerably ad- 
vanced, and that before long new systems 
will be introduced which will revolutionize 
the strect car service of the city and suburbs, 
and it is in anticipation of these possible 
changes that these movements toward con- 
solidation of the existing companies are 
making. The present are to be regarded as 
prelimmary skirmishes, to be followed by the 
real battle for street rights. It is apparent 
now that the cable surface systems, or pos- 
sibly the electric, are nearer adoption than 
any of the elevated road projects which have 
been started, and it is possible that the former 
will first be introduced on Beacon street, the 
one great avenue now left uncovered by 
tracks, the proposition to put a line here to 
lead to the western suburbs being this year 
very strongly backed, and having support 
which last year it lacked. | 2 a 


league, and favored the retention of the legal 


WASHINGTON. 


NOTHING BUT APPROPRIATION BILLS 
CAN BE PASSED. 


The Fortification Folly—No Chance for 
Land Reform—Wall Street and the 
Treasury—No General Dissolution of the 
Cabinet Probable. 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 23.—<As the session draws 
to a close it becomes more and more apparent 
that little can be done beyond passing the 
necessary appropriation bills. Only eight 
days more of the session remain, and prac- 
tically little more than six working days. 
Only one or two of the genera! appropriation 
bills have become a law, and three important 
bills—the legislative and executive, the army 
bill and the general deficiency—had not been 
acted on, as the house adjourns at 1 o’clock 
to-day. Inthe construction ef- these bills in 
committee, changes in form and substance 
have been contemplated, and after being dis- 
cussed and adopted by the house have to be 
sent for consideration to the senate. To do 
so thoroughly or intellizently is, of course, 
out of the question, but they will be hurried 
through before the adjournment in some 
shape. To-day the fisheries bill was before 
the house, and some measure may possibly be 
agreed on. It was rumored that a report had 
been agreed on with regard to the fortifica- 
tions bill. The senate bills for the manufac- 
ture of large guns, irouclads and marine de- 
fences do not appear to be reaching u stage in 
the house that would be likely to secure their 
passage. All measures for land reform, or to 
secure a correction of the abuses of the pres- 
ent system even, are relegated to the next 
year and the next congress. A thorough over- 
hauling of the accounts of the great Pacific 
railway corporations is not very imminent, for, 
although both houses and both parties pro- 
fess to be zealous in that directicn, they take 
good care not to agree upon any measures 
that are likely to be searching and conclusive. 
-While the thousand and more bills on the 
calendar may be considered as practically 


dead, a few measures outside the appropri-. 


ation bills are likely to consume some of the 
little time left to either house. The question 
as to passing the dependent pension bill, the 
president’s objections to the contrary not- 
withstanding, will come up. In the house, 
where it must first be voted on, the result is 
considered close and uncertain. Efforts will 
also be made to force or drag in after some 
fashion the defense bills, but on these the re- 
sult is quite as doubtful. No tariff or revenue 
changes will be made, and no financial 
measure of any importance. This may be 
considered a correct summary of the forty- 
ninth congress. 

It is greatly to be regretted that the lines 
of parties and of public men in this congress 
should not have teen more clearly marked. 
On hardly any of the great practical ques- 
tions before the country do the two great 
parties which have divided the country take 
issue. There isnot a great question in finance 
which has been agitated before congress 
or the committees which has been an issue be- 
tween republicans and democrats. Wall 
street seems to have the grateful deference of 
the prominent men of both parties. So com- 
pletely have the banking and stock jobbing 
interests been in the habit of shaping all money 
questions in their own interests, that ambi- 
tious public men can hardly be found to lift 
their voices against them. The present ad- 
ministration has becn as completely in their 
hands as those that have preceded it. No 
prominent candidate in either party dares to 
wag his tongue against it. It is openly tulked 
and thoroughly understood here that on a 
presidential issue Wall street will control the 
state of New York, and that with the present 
political divisions, or divisions of sentiment, 
real or Imaginary, between the northern and 
southern states, no man can be elected 
president who cannot carry the state 
of New York. Whether this general 
supposition be a truth a follacy, 
its influence over politicians cannot be 
denied. <All through the west, and in many 
parts of the east, this truckling spirit to the 
moneyed interests of the country arouses a 
deep feeling of indignation. The action, or 
rather non-action, of this congress will hardly 
tend to soothe this ruffled spirit. Both parties 
seem instinctively to shrink from important 
measures. Some little side bill, or temporary 
expedient, that may seem to offer the means 
to one party to make the other appear in the 
wrong, is eagerly grasped at. The chief aim 
seems to betomake capital out of one another, 
and that, too, when both parties shrink from 
committing themselvestoanyvthing. They re- 
semble two armies overrunning and devas- 
tating a country, and only taking care tokeep 

‘out of each other’s way. 

The resignation of Secretary Manning 
brings up the old story of a cabinet crisis. The 
president is certainly in a quandary about his 
secretary of the treasury. .He certainly ought 
to be a man whose national character and 
marked ability would give strength and dig- 
nity to an otherwise rather weak cabinet. 
Mr. Cleveland dared not appoint Mr. Thurman. 
The philosopher with the bandanna would 
throw Wall street into convulsions. Mr. Car- 
lisle has been talked of, and his appointment 
would, in some respects, not be so objection- 
able to New York interests. He is a free 
trader, but then he was a member of the silver 


or 


tender notes already afloat. It is possible 
that he may have repudiated these. heresies, 
but Wall street would probably prefer to 
have him bleached in chloride of lime for a 
while. Morrison would probably be more ac- 
ceptable to Wall street, but he is hardly the 
man they want, and, although he is likely to 
be out of a job on the 4th of March, is hardly 
likely to get this one. Frank Hurd is as bad, 
or even worse than Carlisle. In this 
dilemma the president has hardly any re- 
course save to appoint a pliant subordinate 
like Fairchild, who would no doubt like to get 
the place, and would just suit Wall street; or 
Mr. Cleveland might select some of his own 
political friends from the state of New York, 
whose appointment would strengthen, him at 
home, and who would be entirely satisfactory 
to the varied interests. 

AS to the report that several other members 
of the cabinet were going out, that is hardly 
likely. They certainly will not if they can 
help it. The two weakest specimens are cer- 
tainly Vilas and Garland. .The latter sur- 
vived all the pan electric scandals, and is 
even likely to survive the fact that every 
judicial opinion he has delivered has been in- 
continently rejected by the department to 
which it has been sent. Not that they were 
very judicial, but acabinet that can get along 
without a legal adviser is happily circum- 
stanced. 

A democratic paper here, discussing the 
rumor of the postmaster general's retirement, 
says: “Mr. Vilas is going to be a power in the 
democratic party for a good while, and he is 
going to be an important person in the contest 
in many ways. One reason why he is not 
likely to be snuffed out so very carly is that 
presently he is going to. be one of the wealtk- 
iest men in the northwest. Mr. Vilas is an 
owner of a huge ‘stake’ in the great Gogebie 
iron range in Wisconsin. The most remarkable 
mineral development in the country is going 
on in that locality. Mr. Vilas and his law 
_partner were the owners of avery large tract 
of this property, which has been placed in the 
hands of a syndicate with miliions of capital. 
Mr. Vilas is to receive.a royalty on every ton 
of ore that is ever taken out of the numerous 
mines that are rapidly being started there. 
His income from this source is likely to make 
him many times a millionaire.” 


This ia rather funpy Democratic doctrine, 


but may possibly be true. It is, -indeed,. 
hardly likely that this administration. intends 
to call in the aid of great statesmen to cheer 
or enliven the closing portion of its term. 

W. P. A. 


“THE FIGHT IN THE DARK.” 
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THE NEW PARTY. 


THE ORGANIZATION SPREADING THROUGH 
THE COUNTRY. 


Lecture by Elenry George at Newbarg, New | The Movement in New York State—Action 
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NEWBURG, N. Y., Feb. 23.—Henry George 
lectured at the Columbia rink Friday night on 
“The Fight in the Dark... For two hours be- 
fore the meeting and for some time after it 
cominenced a terrific storm of wind and rain 
passed over the town, but more than three 
hundred people, including clergymen, law- 
yers, bank and municipal officers, “merchants 
and mechanics, eame out to hear the 
lecture, of which the Newburg News, our 
vigorous labor paper, publishes a fine report. 
Mr. George spoke of strikes asa fight in the 
dark, which hurt friends as well as foes.. He 
agreed with the capitalist press that every 
man has a right to work or not as he pleases, 
and that no organization or set. of men has a 
right to prevent other men from working if 
they want to; but under present conditions it 
is only by organizations of workingmen under 
discipline like that of an army thet anything 
‘an be gained for lJaborers.. In the recent 
strikes in New York the employers drew men 
from the country to take the. place of the 
strikers. There is a constant pressure. fer 
employment, and every strike is like going 
against the tide. Why ts it, Le asked, that: 
in wu country like this there is surplus labor? 
It is monopolization of the land by the few. 
An unemployed man in New York who at- 
tempted to erect a house for himself on a va- 
cant lot would be driven off. If he attempted 
to employ hirnself on unused land in agricul- 
tural districts he would not have to go fa>-to 
find the unused land, but would be warned off 
by some one who would say: “That is my 
land; you cannot go to work unless you buy it 
of me!” and the man would have to mortgage 
his labor for a long time for the privilege of | 
employing himself. 

The lecturer spoke of inventions as not hav- 
ing benefited workers. The condition of the 
lower class was better in ruder times. Then 
there was no fear about getting a living, 
unless there was un actual’ famine; but even 
when granaries are filled to bursting men and 
women ure dying of starvation. The reason 
for this is that men have been disinherited. 
If wealth rained down from Heaven like 
manna workingmen would not be benefited. 
It would go to the landlords, except a little 
for gathering it up and storing it. The earth 
spouts oil, but it belongs to the owner of the 
land. There are great bodies of coal, but 
according to present theories Providence in- 
tended them for Frank B. Gowen and _ the- 
Reading railroad company. This coal and oil 
belongs to the whole people.. Those who 
elaim it do not work and take it out of the 
earth; they do nothing, while other people have 
to pay them for the privilege of getting it 
out. 

Mr. George concluded by saying that he 
would turn the fight in the dark into a fight: 
in the light. He would strike at the great 
central wrong. 

J. J. Mullen, Joseph Martin and others 
asked questions, which were answered by the 
lecturer. Hupson. 


PROTECTING A MONOPOLY. 


News That Does Not Reach the Public, but 
Which Should Interest It Deeply. 

There is hardly a word nowadays in the 
newspapers about the bills before congress re- 
lating to government telegraphy: or putting 
an end to the monopoly of. the Western Union 
company. There seems to be only the feeblest 
interest in the subject. There is silence in re- 
gard toit so far as nearly every great daily 
newspaper is concernea. 

Six weeks ago the organ of the operating 
telegraphers, the Electric Age, called. atten- 
tion to “the most important measure relating 
to the telegraphic service that congress has 
ever had before it.” The bill was reported in the 
house on Dec. 22 by Mr. Warner of Ohio, from 
the committee on post offices and post roads. 
It provides that all subsidized railroads shall 
‘construct and operate for railroad, govern- 
ment, commercial and all* other purposes,. 
telegraph lines, and exercise by themselves. 
alone all the telegraph franchises conferred 
upon and obligations assumed by them under 
the granting acts,” and that whenever any 
telegraph company shall extend its line to the 
eastern terminus, or to any station ‘or .offive 
belonging to any one of. the © said 
railroad companies, it shall have the right to 
connect with the telegraph -jiine of: the. rail- 
road company for the prompt exchange of 
telegraphic communication between the two 
companies. So wellknown an authority In 
telegraph matters as Mr. J. C. Huesten, com-. 
menting on this biliin the Electric Age, says 
that even the daily newspapers. that briefly 
mentioned the. bill entirely missed its ‘real 
purpose, which is to break dewn the Western 
Union's monopoly of the telegraph. lines on 
the subsidized Pacific railroads... These lines: 
are now practically surrendered to the 
Western Union. If all the larger companies 
are put in connection with. them on equal 
terms, the Western .Unior’s monopoly in the 
west will be at an end, the supreme ad- 
vantage it now holds over its competitors will 
be set aside and its collapse as a monopoly 
will be certain. tn 

Why is not the country rejoicing over: such 
a prospect?) Why has. not this news been 
quickly conveyed to every paper in-the land? 
The answer is that the Western Union coin- 


pany,the Associated press and the gre: lies | 


of the cities have interestsin common that are 


ganized “the commoners party” and sent dee 


in Chicego--Sound Doctrine in Pittsburg 
—Correspondence’ of the Central Cony 
mittee. : 


A land and labor club has been formed at. 
Middletown, N.Y. It has a large member- 
ship, and holds weekly méetings. Charleg 
H. Fuller of the Olney & Fuller drug com- 
pany, is president, and John Rogers, a shoe- 
maker, is seeretury.. A large meeting was 
held in the place recently under the auspices 
of the. Knights. of . Labor, and James P. 
Kohler of this city made an able address on 
the land question, which was attentively 
listened to. ~ ee 


At a recent mass meeting of the labor party 
in Chicago resolutions were adopted amid. 
great enthusism, . declarine that Jabor can 
hope for no relief from either the republican . 
or the democratic party; denouncing those 
parties as hopelessly corrupt, and maintaining 
that trades unions must. unite for independent 
political action if workingmen hope to better 
their condition and enforce respect for the 
demands. Two speakers denounced Mayor 
Harrison as the enemy of .the workingmen, 
and charged him with laying wires to capture 
the Inbor vote. - ay WR eh Ee 


The workingmen of Pittsburge recently or- 


egates to the Cincinnati convention. They 
adopted the following platform to be pre- 
sented to that convention: ‘The shifting of 
taxation until land valnes bear all taxes,.and 
then an increase of taxation untilall economic 
rent is appropriated to public use; contro! by 
the general government of railroads and tele- 
graphs; laws to prevent all speculation on 


margins; the abolition of internal revenues; 


a tax on all incomes over $5,000; shortening 
the hours of labor.” 


Below are given a few short extracts fron 
the correspondence of. the central committee, 
23 Cooper Union: ea 

Frank Horton, Burlington, Kan.—The tracts 
you publish are the very best thmgs of the 
kind I ever saw, and certainly there could 


“not be a much better kind than that which, if 


put in execution, would secure real freedom 
for the laboring millions. I guess I have come 
by the principles. I uphold naturally enough. 
Peter Cooper. was a relative of mine. Our 
assembly here is growing very rapidly... 

_ 0.8. W. Frineke, Denver, Col.—Local Car- 
penters’ union No. 55. have resolved. to pro- 
cure a quantity of vour tracts. “Please give 
us the Clarendon hall. platform in both Eng- 
lish and German. Our next election will ce 
cur in April, and the land and labor club here 
will call a meeting of. delegates from all 
workingmen some time this week. We pro- 
pose to nominate a ticket.of our own, inde- 
pendently of both the old parties. 

Chas. I. Kipp, Columbus, O..-We shall per- 
haps send a delegate to the Cincinnati eonfer- 
ence, but we shall never indorse the platform 
they formulate if it is a whit less. radical on 
the land question than the Clarendon. hall 
platform, which, for the precision of its state- 
ment of social and political evils and of the 
remedies therefor, stands without a rival. 

J. J. Sullivan, New Orleans.—The good work 
is progressing finély here. We shai, ina few 
weeks, have clubs organized in every precinct — 
of this city. 

John A. Roost, Holland, Mich.—At last we 
are organized here, and there is complete ~ 
harmony in the ranks. The universal feeling 
is that we have no further use for either of 
the “grand old parties.” “By the grace of. 
God” we have in this country no king or 
queen masquerading under these very words, 
yet hitherto we have had, through the blind- 
ness of partisan feeling, something nearly as 
bud. The old parties have been kept to- 
gether, one of them by raising the “bloody — 
shirt” in place of the flag of our country, and 
the other through the cohesive power of 


‘appetite for public plunder. Under present 


closer to each of them ‘than-are the interests | 


of the people. The organization of the teleg-- 
raphers has asked the management of each 
of the daily papers of New York to give 
prominent mention of the bill in. question, 
knowing that the newspapers of the rest of 
the country would follow the example. of the 
metropolitan press. Only two New York pa- 
pers, however—the Eventngy Post and the Her- 
ald—have deemed it worth while to. respond. 
“Close contracts and cheap special rates with: 
the Western Union,” says the Electric Age, 
“have closed the mouths of some of the ardent 
anti-monopolist and anti-Gould professors. of: 
journalism.” Mr. Warner’s. bill has . been 
smothered by a “conspiracy of silence.” 


; Goats and!Such. : 
Mr. Luxton’s goat parable ts intended as ‘a 
deadener of my timber. However, he un- 
fortunantly translated it. fron. the wrong 
language. My understanding is) that) Bob 
Clive’s white billies are stuill obutting the 
piebalds and blacks into the. river. Nor do T- 
know any language that would: have. sitited: 
better than the Hindoo; certainly not those | 
spoken on the Bosporus ‘and the Nile, nor 
yet those heard along the Mississippi and the 
Amazon. Benevelent theories may be blown. 
large and luminous; but, like soap bubbles, 
they generally burst at the. point. when. their. 
producer ‘gapes widest at their beauty, their 
inside gases mingling with the kindred air, 
and their gaudy envelope resolving into its 
invisible elements, Wa. Epmonps. 
Waco, Tex., Feb. 18: ie 
Well. Put. 
Rochester Post-Express. 


The best thing said about the extravagance 
of congress wus said yesterday. by Senator 
Vest of Missouri, who declared that if the 
Pec aoe to last two weeks longer “the 

orty-ninth congress would put Aladdin’s lamp 
in the hands of arcceiver” =~ = 


conditions one poor man is driven by neces-.. 
sity into undermining another. “A poor man. ; 
that oppresseth the poor is like the sweeping 
rain that leaveth no food.” We must abolish 
the many vested wrongs, and this can only. - 
be cone through political action. Rn AeA 
Judge James G. Maguire, San Francisco, 
Cal.—Our moveinent in this state is meeting 
with a most favorable reception. I have ap- | 
pointed thirteen members of a state central 
conmnittee, under whose management the 
organization of the state will practically com- 
mence about March 1, at which time we ex- 
pect to held a mass meeting in this city for 
the purpose of formally launching the move- 


ment. Immediately thereafter we shall hole 
‘similar meetings in Oakland, Sacramento and 


San Jose, and afterwards we sha!l bring to-. 
gether the land reformers of the smaller 


towns. Our lund and labor club.meets every =~ 


Thursday evening for public discussion, and - 
for the reading each night of a chapter from - 
“Progress, and Poverty.” The general and - 
erowing desire among the people to hear the 
land question discussed gives promise of great. 


results from our contemplated propaganda 


The New Party’s Name. 
BROOKLYN, Feb. 21.—I believe, and I spec 
from practical observation acquired as a 
warm adherent of the new party, that chang-_ 
ing itsname from the labor party to some 


ized Inbor” and. trades unions) speak and think 
of the constituents ofthe new party as “they,” 
and fecl us if they never could say ‘‘we.™ The 
name gives them this impression: They read. 
between the words; instead of laber p 
they see it as the (central) labor (union) par 

It implies a class moveinent to. those: not. im 
mediately connected with organized: labo 
whereas the name anti-monopolist party reaily 


“implies a party or movement of the whole 


people waging War against all monopoly of 


the people’s privileges and rights..-C. E.R. - 


“Another: Party Name. Jee 
St. Paun, Minn., Feb. 15.—The new. pa 
will be truly national in_ principle, and 
should ‘it net) be national in name? 


humble member of the rank and file 


party, [ protest against the. name, -progre: 
democracy... Let demoerats. continue ve 

for Andrew Jackson; let republicans go 
voting to abolish slavery and paralyze. 
somewhat elastic spinal column of the wicked 
rebellion; but in. my judgment. the time has. 
come When every: man who. believes that th 
hewers of :vood and drawers of water—the 
vulgar, common bherd—have scme rights 


“Which law makers are bound to. respect, | 


‘should cut. ioose from. both these parties at 


once and forever. Let us repudiate the 
methods and. principles—or, rather, the utte. 
lack of principle—of both, and every vest 


of the name of each. Let us organize a new 


party;.one that shall be fully abreast of the. 
times in which we live, and yet- thoroughly 
loyal to first principles of natural, eternal 
justice, in their application to the science of 
civil government. I move. that we call our- 
selves nationalists and our party the national. 
















































































“DR. MGLYNN. 


@NDIGNAT:ON CONCERNING HIS TREAT- 
MENT GRADUALLY SPREAOING. 


en a 


The Parishioners Faluhfal in Actendance at_ 


Charch, but Carcfal to Leave Their Meney 
at HMeme—A Traiser to the Cause Has Ne 
Rieet—Eshibitiag ache Boycott Resolutions. 


The services at St. Stephe:'’s were quietly 


conducted last Sunday, and substitutes were 
on hend to take the places of the altar boys 


ar singers who Icft when Dr. MeGlynn was | 


g0 unceremoniously removed. Collections 
were taken up by the rew ushers and charges 
of ten and fifteen cents for seats were made. 
Patrick Harris, who had gone ont when Dr. 
McGlyyn was reacved, but who subsequently 
made his penee with Father Colton, uncertook 
to manace this business. He had tried this on 
the previous Sunday and beer soundly berated 
for his treachery. He changed his position 
last Sunday froin the Tweuty-ninth streci, en- 
trance to that in Twenty-eight street. 


Asthe members of the coneresation filed 


into the eburch Me. Harris, witha number of 
seat checks held rmiy in his hand, persisted 


dnealling ina loved voice: “Tickets, ten cents - 


exch forthe church; ten centsa ticket” He 
avas. soon surrouuded by a number of Indies, 
who became furiously indignant. 

— 4@h, feok at hin new. Flow much are vou 
getting, Paddy dear, for turatag iraitor © 


*How dare you make u show of the ckurch ; 


gn that way,” exclaimed 2 third party, white 


one questionable friend ejacalated consoling- j 


Iv: “Ob, never mind the poor man; he thinks 
he is hustling for a dime museum.” 


In the midst of this Ma. Harris retreated in-: 


side and peace was aguir restored. 
The cenfessional of Dr. MeGlynn has not 


been forgotten, and willing hands took down, 
the old flowers and redecorated it on last Sat- ! 


aurday aight. 

The collections were quite mesger, and 
groups of people stood around the windows 
of Third avenue stores near the chureh read- 
Ing framed evpies of the resolutions pledging 
the congrecation te cease coutributing to the 
ehureh vcotil Dr. MceGivnn is restored. 

THE PARISHIONERS’ MEETING. 


A Large Attendance on a Stormy Night— 
Stirriug Speech by Mr. Gakan. 
Despite the driving storm on Friday of last 
_ week the meeting of the Si. Stephen's parish- 
foners ia the loternationa!l Assembly hall was 
large and enthusiastic, every inch of standing 
room being occupied. 


Chairman Feeney. in calling the meeting to | 


order, denounced ihe rumors that the moye- 


ment in faver of bringing Dr. MeGivan back ; 


was conducted by the “rough and rebellious” 
element of the parish. “Neither is it true,” he 
added, “that Dr. MeGivnn was brought inte 
his present trouble through Heury George. 
Mr. George had nothing to do with the ease. 
Where was George when our pasior tuok his 
stand in faver of the public schools fifteen 


years ago. that brought upon him censure and | 


rebuke Where was George in 1882, when Dr. 
MeGivoan was threatened with suspension for 
making land leayue speeches? Thousands of 
ailes from here.” Mr. Feeney said that some 
well meaning people were coming to him and 


Jamenting because Dr. MeGlynu ever feil in ! 


with Henry George. “I tell you,” he said, 
“Dr. McGlynn has got. a better head on his 
shoulders than any other Catholic in this 
country. He knows what is right. Pm not 
serry he met Henry George. IT would admire 
him if be out-Georged George's theories.” 
dames J. Gahan, editer of the Catholic 
Herald, was the principal speaker of the 
evening. He made an elaborate review of the 
doctor's case. und defended his course and 
that of the purishioners in refusing to cen- 
tribute to the support of St. Stephen's. The 
doctrine of the lund for the peuple, he 
g@rgued, was us vld as the race and had long 
been held by the church. “How,” he asked, 
“can a ductrine be eatled un-Catholic in the 
Nineteenth century which prevailed from the 
Hfth 10 the twelfth centuries m lreland by the 
approval ef the church”? Then he explained 
bow Dr. McGlynn was Jed into the cumpaign 
Jast fall, saving: ‘The doctor, like the 


workingmer of the city, was tired out and | 


disgusted with these political trimmers—such 
as new take up the collections in’ St. 
Stephenw’s. [Loud cheering and laughter.) 
Those trimmers, say. whe have one eye on 
the cress and another on the ‘boodle’ [great 
applause}, wretched associates of convicts 
now iv Sing Sing. (Laughter.] Dr. MeGlyun 
took up arms with the honest laboring men of 
the city and the tremendous effects of his 
efforts have g@ frightened the ‘hal!s’ that now 
they are bent on crushing him. To this end 
the help of Mgr. Preston was secured, a man 
without a drop of Celtic blood in his body and 
a heart like a stene. [Hisses.} But Dr. Me- 
Glyon 1s onfy down fer a short time, my 
friends. Keep your ranks firm and he 1s sure 
to come back to you.” [Great applause.] 
Mr. Gahan further said: “i can understand 
how that Scoteb-Irish hater ont. in Cleveland, 
Bishop Gilmour, thought to strike down the 
Trish ecavse by striking down Dr. McGlynn. 
We will stand by Dr. McGiynn just so long as 
we mow he is innocent.” 


THE COUNTRY APPEALED TO. 


Addrensetuke New York Dr. MeGlsau Fand ! 


Commitece te the Workingmen of the 
Waited States aud Carada. 

FeLtow WorkineMen: Your brothers in 

New York are just uow engaged in a great 

‘weontiict, in which issues of inomentous conse- 
quence to the whole people are involved. In 
the aame and with the authority of a mass 
meeting of Catholics at which our committee 
was formed, we apes} to you for your sym- 
pathy and support. We ask you tostand by us 
and help to sustain the position we have taken 
upand thereby enable usiv winina fight which 
we think is yours as much as itis ours. Itisa 
Sirag le iur the asseriion of principles which 
ere of vital cuncern to every wage worker m 
the country, We contend for rights which 
are essential io the well being of the people 
We ciaim thai the land of Ainerica belongs 
to the whole body of its citizens, and we claim 
thai in their relations to the political affairs 
oftheir country all cur citizeus, of every re- 
Jigious creed, ure entitled to absolute inde- 
perdence of ecclesiastical authority, either in 
or out of America. We believe that God made 
the land for the use and benetit of the whole 
people, and that it is God's will that the 
people should freely exercise their own intelli- 
gence aud judgment in ie ordering of their 
secular affuirs. 

That the land belongs to ihe people is no 
new doctrine. liis as old as the first code of 
Jaws given to min. It is a self-evident truth 
founded on our naturai right to the means 
Decessary for the maintenance of life. Tt 
was not only recognized in theory but estab- 
Sished in fact in many European countries 
Centuries ago. It is proclaiined today by 
Christian bishops, by clergymen of all de- 
Mominations; by learned men, able writers and 
by Eocene and statesmen in different part: 
ol the world, To say that it is opposed to the 
piste Gad the Catholic church is to suy that 
Azchbishop Croke and Bishop Nulty are 

rclics. These and other eminent prelates of 
the Catholic church have repeatedly und em- 
PAutically indorsed the proposition that pri- 
Vale ownership in land is an injustice te the 
People. It is hardly necessary ivr us, even if 

Bt were pussible in a fourm of address such as 
Mls, to pomt vut the numerous evils to society 
= i the injury tv every man and woman who 
Ses OF oil which r 


F 


iand thatthe lot of the 


© York eardinal iu these terms: 


niitted to monopolize the property of the na- 


tion, We kuew that we who work have not 
the just reward of our labor. We know that 
maby of our brethren, willing to work for the 


pittance that world give them bread, have 


not the opportunity ie work, though the land 
iu whieh we are citizeus presents an inex- 
haastible iivid for the indastry of all. Under 


ithe svstein. against which we fight, we see 


that poveriy increases in Che midst of plenty, 
eur becumes harder 
m the inidst of natural bounties, cupable of 
Ihnitless developmeut. 

How dud why those evils exist. aud in what 
way they are to be remedied we have jiearned 
from the writings of uman—a fellow citizen 
of our own-—who has conseerated his iife and 
genius to ihe work of opening to ail the op- 
portunities cf labor and securing to jabor the 
possession and enjoyment of ail that it) pro- 
dvees. The great and beiuclicent principles 
associated with the neine of Henry George 
ure ostlliciently familiar to make farther 
recital of them here unnecessary. By the 
recent imiyeralty eleetion contest in New 
York they have been forced vpon the atten- 
tion, not merely of the American public, }ut 


} of politicians and statesmen throughout the 


world. That contest was undertaken by the 
jabor organizations of New York, «nd Henry 
George Was chosen as the labor candidate 
nainty for the purpese of bringing the land 
question to the front and forming a party to 
adopt national ownership of Jand as the 
fundamental principle o. its programme. 

For supporting this principle and for support- 
ing the candidature of Wenry George, Dr. Ed- 
ward MeGlynun, the most distinguished priest of 
New York—we micht venture to say the most 
distinenished priest on the American conti- 
nent—has been suspended, deposed from his 
pastorate and ordered to retract and go to 
Rome to submit himself to discipline. What 
manner ¢f man Dr. MeGlynna is and has 
been is in some measure knowa_ to all the 
conntry. His eloquent voice has been heard 
in many an Americen eity championing the 
eatise of justice te Treliund aud justice 
to the werkers of Americn, To convey in 
Words 2a adequate idea of the great qual- 
ities of Head and heart which have = en- 
deared him to his owa people and won the ad- 
miration of citizens of all creeds in New York 
would be an impossible task. In all the rela- 
tions of life his record for a quarter of a cen- 
tury stands out as a bright example for the 
Christian winister and the patriot citizen. 
The soggarth aroon, the priest of the poor, the 
friend of the distressed, the father of the 
orphan, are amony the loving designations 
which have been nade familiar in connection 
with his name in the parish and city in which 


i he has lived and labored. 


lt is suggested by some that. Dr. McGlynn 


; has been suspended not. for his teachings on 
‘ the land question and his support of 
i George, but for disobeying his ecclesiastical 
i supericrs. This isa wretched quibble which 
i will not bear a moinent’s examination. 


Henry 


The 
true explanation of the persecution to which 
he is subjected is prescuted to us in the letters 
and telegrams from Cardinal Simeoni to 
Cardinal Meclosky and Archbishop Corrigan, 
which have been published in the American 
papers. In 1882 Cardinal Simeoni wrote to 


: Cardinal MeClosky, ordering him to ‘“sus- 


pend the priest MeGlynn from his sacred 
mninistry,” unless he “should judge such 
Measure exeessive, considering the various 
circumstances.” The reason assigned for this 
order was “the scandal caused by the priest 
Edward MeGivan by his violent speeches in 
defense of the Irish land league.” Again, in 
1SN3. Cardimal Simeoni addressed the New 
“Last year I 
had oceasion to write to your eminence about 
the priest MeGiynn, who in certain meetings 


' held to favor and aid the Irish land league, 
‘had uttered propositions contrary to the 


doctrine of the Catholic church, . ... I 
therefore beg you to again forbid to the Rev. 
Metelyna this kind of life and declamations.” 

Oa the 16th of January of the present year 
Simeoni telegraphed to Archbishop Corrigau 
as follows: ‘Give orders to have Dr. MeGlynu 
again invited tu proceed to Rome, and also to 
condemn ip writing the doctrines to which he 
has given utterance in public meetings, or 
which have been attributed to him in the 
press. Should he disobey, use 'vour own au- 
thority in dealing with him.” 

Tie doctrings which. Dr. McGlynp was here 
ordered to “condemn in writing” are the doc- 
trines that private ownerslup in land is unjust, 
and that the land belongs tothe people.  Be- 
eause Dr. MeGlynn refuses to condemn these 
doctrines—dvctrines which his judgmeut and 
conscience approve, doctrines which several 


' Jrish bishops proclaim and teach, doctrines upon 


which the church has never pronounced cen- 
sure; because Dr. MeGivnn will not condemn 


; thera he is suspended frem the priesthoud, 


driven frombis pastorate, torn from the service 
of the people who leve and revere him, roughty 


‘ ejected from his home, and lett: houseless and 


penuiless upon the streets. Agaigst this out- 
rage the workingimen of New York ure up in 
energetic protest, and they invite their breth- 
reu of the United States und Canada to 
join in their shout of indignation. We pro- 


‘test against the claim of the ecclesiastical 


authorities in Romie to interfere in any way 
whatever in our political affairs. We protest 
against any attempi to restrict the freedom 


| of American Catholies, lay or cleric, in the 
' exercise of their rights as eitizens. 


We cor- 
dially and emphatically indorse the vitally 
important principle embodied in the following 
extract from Dr. MeGlynn’s able and crushing 
reply to the statement of Archbishop Corri- 
gan: “Ff deny the right of bishop, propaganda 
or pope to punish me for ny actions as a man 
und a citizen in the late municipal canvass or 
in ether political movements. I deny their 
right to censure me or to punish me for my 
opinions in political economy, unless they can 
show that these opinions are clearly contrary 
to the teachmes of the Christian religion.” 
We also deny the existence of any such right, 
Following the example of the Irish people 
and in the spirit of American liberty, we de- 
elare that “we shall brook no intermeddling 
by Bome in our national concerns.” 

“We ask vou, fellow workingmen, to help us 
ia this great light. We ask you to call mass 
meetings in vour towns aud cities, to pass 
resolutions of protest and to form fund com- 
mittees. We ask the labor organizations to 
take action in their unions. We ask all as- 
suciations of workingmen to aid us in the duty 


; of rousing the whole country to a proper 


sense of the danger to its liberties and its 
rights threatened by the claim of Roman 
ecclesiastics to authority in American politics. 
Let the voice of the people ring out over the 
whole continent, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, and thunder into the ears of arch- 
bishop and cardinals the resolve of American 
workingmen to have no polities from Rome. 
If Dr. MeGiynn is to win for himself and for 
the principles he represents he will be strength- 
encd in the effort to do so by having the people 
in solid phalanx at his back. Let the people then 
start to their feet and take their places reso- 
lutely behind him, and victory will be assured. 

Asa demonstration cf our earnestness we 
propose raising a fund fer Dro MeGlyni. 
With characteristic unselishness the reverend 
gentleman consents to reccive it only as a 
trustee and to be used in the people's cause. 
Let us make him cur trustee and stand by 
him with the same unswerving devotion with 
which ke has stead by us. 

We hope to sce rund committees formed 
immediately in every town in the country. 
De. De Leon, 104 East Eighty-ninth street, 
New York, is our treasurer. Subseriptions 
muy be sent to him, to the editor of THE 
STANDARD, 25 Alin street, New York, or the 
editor of the Leadev, isé Wiliam street, New 
York. 

We respectfully request labor papers to 
print. this address in full, und we suggest to 
committees aid labor organizations to get it 
wrinted in the papers of their localities and 
have it otherwise circulated es widely us pes- 
sible. ' ; 

Signed, Jeremiah Coughiin, M.D., chairmaay; 
Danie! De Leon, Ph.D., treasurer; Michael 
Clarke. secretary: J. M. Fox, M.D.; John Me- 
Muekin, Patrick Doody, Janes P. Archibaid, 
Win. J. C’Dair, Hugh Whoriskey, Roberti 
Crowe, James J. Gahan, editor Catholic Her- 
ald; James C. Fleming, A. J. Steers, Thomas 
F. Kenny, James McKim, Martin J. Cuminings, 
Win. P. O'Meara, Thomas Moran, members of 
conmittee. 

New Yorks, Feb. 19, 1887. 


Protestant Sympathy. 

Corry, Pa., Feb. 16.—The manly course of 
Dr. McGlynn, backed up by the noble men 
and women of St. Stephen’s, has awakened 
profound sympathy all over the country. The 
hearts of millions of Puritan stock has been 


lukewarm toward Ireland on account of 
what you call castle-Catholics and we call 
Jesnitism. No generous man likes to see a big 
buily like England abuse and rob a smaller 
gman. But we. bad believed that if Ireland. 


fens 


were free the hierarchy would rule her from 
Rome and humiliate and oppress the people 
still worse. Now that we see a Catholic 
priest enduring persecution for freedom, great 
numbers of Catholics voting outside of their 
church for freedom, the women fighting for 
freedom like heroines and telling the tools of 
ecclesiastical tyranny to their faces they are 
hypocrites, as brave little Maggie Cregan did, 
our hearts melt with syripaiby and our votes 
are with them. G. F. Lew!s. 


@nly One Oppenent. 

New York, Feb. 19.—I have just returned 
from a two weeks’ trip in New England. In 
all the hotels where I stopped I found only 
one man who opposed THE STANDARD'S atti- 
tude with regard to Dr. MeGlynn. He was a 
hotel proprictor, a rumsellecr and aa earth 
grabber. W. W. POSTER. 


Dr. McGlynn Wanied West. 
Curcaco, Feb. 14.—Dr. MeGlynn would do 
the cause great good by an evangelizing trip. 
He should come out west. The ball is meving. 
» S&S RB. Evans. 


The Press on Dr. ‘MeGiynn. 


Ti is amusing as well as enccuraging to ob- 
serve the squirming of the champions of land 
monopoly, and their wild attempts to defend 
an untenable position. The ringing defiance 
of Dr. McGlynn irritates them, and they 
search the Scriptures as the Scriptures never 
were searched before from Genesis to the 
Apocalypse, to prove the right of a few indi- 
Vidaals to own God's carth.—[Burlington, Ia., 
Justice. 

The friends of Ireland shou!d never forget 
Father MeGiynn’s services to Ireland during 
the early daysof the Ivish land war. He was 
loyal to the land of his fathers when skulk- 
ing cowards were maligning and calumniating 
the faithful nationalists of Ireland.—!St. Louis 
American Cgit. 

When a man as ardently edmired and 
widely supported as Dr. McGiyvnn announces 
a well considered opinion, it is uot to be 
“whistled down the wind” because it stands 
in the way of & far deeper current of gencral 
opinion. 
troublesome eddies and turbulent whirlpools, 
So we accept his recent declaration against 
private property in land as a nntter to be 
carefully and rationaily treated.—[Indianapo- 
lis News. 

As for Rey. Dr. McGlynn, the good, beneve- 
lent man, the friend and brother of all in sor- 
row or distress, we respect, and love hin, 2s 
we love all who have, in pure innocence, given 
time, talents, labor and wealth to the service 
of the poor and miserable. There is a certain 
passage (“Inasmuch as ve have done it,” etc.) 
which ought to comfort. such men.—{Hayes 
Valley, Cal, Advertiser. 


“The Devil’s Gospcl.”’ 
Hartford, Conn., Examiner. 

TheSpringifield Republican of this week says, 
in sveaking of Dr. MeGlyun’s case: ‘One 
thing is plain—that while if he choses he can 
become an influential man and useful laborer 
among the people for good eauses, he is sure 
to be wrecked himself and drag down others 
if he continues this close alliance with Henry 
George, and becomes a promulgator of the 
devil’s gospel of socialism.” Well, well, we 
had always been led to believe that the Bible 
was the inspired work of the Lord, but how 

rone to ignorance and mistakes are the great 
Balk of poor humanity outside the sages who 
sit in sanctums of monopolistic journalism. 
So it seems after all that it was not the Lord 
who proclaimed ‘The land is mine and shall 
not be sold forever,” but the monarch of the 
rival kingdom. We trust old Belzubub will 
not forget the honor bestowed on bin by the 
editor of the Republican, when his time comes 


for a bestowal of his warmest favors. 


Wait and See What It Amounts To. 

Columbus, O., State Journal. : 

Blanton Duncan and Donn Piatt are anon 
the prominent Catholics, or sympathizers with 
Catholicism, who have sent words of encour 
agement to Dr. McGlynn. The Catholic Her 
add espouses his cause with vigor and fervent 
zeal. The most of the parishioners of St. 

tephen’s still hold out in their attitude of de- 
clining to contribute to the church until Me- 
Glynn is restored. All Catholics who went 
into the Henry Geerge movemeut in New 
York, or favored it) if: residing elswhere, 
are in a white heat of indignation over 
the treatment of MeGlynn. A persistent and 
inyeuious effort, apparently countenaneced by 
Michael Davitt, is being made to identify the 
MeGlyna cause with that of the Irish reform 
leaders in| America and Irelane. The air is 
still full of the fight. But what will it amount 
to? 


Thanked for Political Action. 
Galveston, Tex., News, 

It appears from the Corrigan-MeGlynn cor- 
respondence that the prelate thanked the ree- 
tor fur taking a trip to Washington to work 
for Gen. Newton. What interest has the 
archbishop in Gen. Newton?  MeGlynn in 
polities, it would seem, was wl right so lone 
as he was working to the order of Archbishop 
Corrigan. It is not political activity in a 
priest that hurts, but the mugwump_ pringiple 
of going on his own idea iu politics. he 
archbishop is the boss, and Metilynu’s offense 
is that he considers the archbishop the boss 
only in religion, the politics to be an outside 
matter. 

A Radical Christiau. 
Royalston, Minn., Banner. - 

A radical has heretofore had no rizht to be 
a Christian, hence the persecution of Christian 
MeGlynn for being a radical. A radical must 
appeal to Cxesar—to class—or be condemned. 
But the condemnation of a MeGlynn, whose 
aim is universal betterment, by the church 
whose title is that of “universal,” is more 


| heinous, if once accomplished, than the exeeu- 


tion of a Laud or a Cranmer. 
The Priest in Politics. 
St. Louis American Celt. 

The rights and privileges of the priest in 
politics in Ireland are many and very power- 
ful. But in America it is a crime for a priest 
to be anything but a Tasamany hall back. 
Ecclesiastical tyranny must go! 


Christians Who Kill and Steal. 

New York, Feb. 13.—The Ivtsh World of 
Feb. 12 said: “Hereis the way in which one 
of our Irish exchanges speaks of the Glen- 
beigh evictions: ‘Dying women dragred 
cut to dic, sick children flung out en dune- 
heaps; old men tottering into the grave, 
sheltered from the pitiless blast m the snow- 
elad ditches; half-naked children shivering 
and starving, driven out with cries and la- 
mentations from the shelter of «a miserable 
roof and the poor comfort of a turf fire. As 
each family or occupant was unhoused the 
obdseene birds that hovered in the track of 
the agent and sheriff, began their work. 
Paraffin oil was strewn over the thatch, the 
spark was applied, and soca the roof was a 
roaring sheet of flame.’” 

Who are they that dothese things? Wild 
men of the forest? No. Pagans! No. Anareche 
ists? No. Communists? No. Socialists? No. 
Workingmen! No. Christians? Yes. Catho- 
Kes and Protestants. Saviors of sueicty and 
saviors of souls. And they are leaders 
in their respective churches, the Christinus 
who do these things—more savage than the 
savage, more barbarous than the barbarian, 
more pagan than the pagan. ignoring the 
command to have no “strange gods befere 
Me,” they set up the god of property— 
property gotten no matter how—and worship 
it. Commanded not to kill, they hire assas- 
sins to kill for them. Commanded not to 


‘steal, they steal nevertheless in the sacred 


JAMES Barrett. 


The Dog in the Manger. 
Burlington, la., Treth. 


The hands are here and the work is here for 
these hands to do, but every spot has a land- 
lord, every waste and vacant lot is appropri- 
ated by somebody who expects to compel 
somebody to pay him for the privilege of using 
it. He has no use for it himself and probably 


name of law and order. 


It cannot resist, but it can inake - 


IRELAND'S FUTURE. 


ITS SOIL TO BELONG TO THE IRISH PEC- 
PLE IN COMMON. + 


Attitude of che Trish Bisboeps—Significant 
Reception of Michael Davitt—The Trish 
“Land Lenguers and Dr. Mecilvwnn. 


Toa eareful observer of events in Ircland 
it must be evident that what is called “‘peas- 
ant proprietary” is not the ultimate settle- 
ment of the lind qnesticn to which the efforts 


of the Trish leaders and people are directed. . 


One of the most netabie features or the ‘agi- 
tation the fact that at the big. meetings 
there is hardly any referenee made. to settle- 
ment by purchase, which wouid confer abso- 


: lute ownership on the farmers to the exclusion 


of the laborers, artisans, and every other sec- 
tion of the population. Five or six years’ 
rental is now the extent of the rate mentioned 
whenever the idea of purchase is ‘aliuded to, 
both at these mectings and in the: national 
press. Practically this means clearing ont 
the landlerds without any compensetion. It 
means, too, that the people have no notion of 
consenting tu any arrangement of. such a na- 
ture as wouid entitle the farmers to 
claim the land as. their own, which 
they would think themselves — entitled 
to do if they paid «a large sum_ to 
tke landlords» by way of — purchase. 
The only people in Ireland now who are 
eazer-to hurry on schemes of purchase ure 
the landlords. They know that the time is 


have good reason to belicve that Dr. M 

Glynn’s course from beginning to end is thor- 
Gughly approved by the popular bishops anid 
priests in Ireland. and that Henry George’s 
statements in THE STANDARD are regarded by 
the Trish clerzy and leaders as not a bit teo 
strong under the circumstances that. ealied 
them forth. MICHAEL CLAREE.. 


SOCIETY AS IT MIGHT BE. — 


Rev. Ms. Pentecost’s Sermon on the Uncanal |. 


Distribnution of Wealth. 
On last Sunday evening at the Belleville 
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bop 


GOVERNOR OF OHIO. 


SOME PERTINENT INQUISIES THAT HE 
FAILS TO ANSWER. 


/ A Breokiyn Republican Wants to Knew 


avenue Congregitionai elmveh at Newark, | 


Rev. Mr. Penteesst preached a sermon on “1A 
more equal distribution ofwealth; society as 


it might be? The church was .crowded to 


overflowing: 


rapidly approaching when their position will) 


be untenable. The pian of campaign is re- 
ducing the renis about 235 per cent-on an 
uverage all round. In Mareh, when the next 
half years gale is duc, the plan will be 
brought into requisition for a further re- 
duction. Itis sufficiently apparent that the 
farmers will never be satisfied to pay, in the 
form ef rent, to landlords anything more 
than what Tim Healy referred to in his 
fumous “elause,” and what is popularly called 
the “prairie value.” To this point the rent 


agitation iu Ireland must came if landlordisin | 


is to exist much longev. 

But there is very little probabitity that the 
systat can hold out for any Jengthened 
period against the tremendous assaults that 
are being made upon it. <All the queen’s 
horses and all the qucen’s meu, as the league 
orators are fond of putting it, cannot set Irish 
landiordism upon its legs again. As well 
might Lord Salisbury’s cabinet hope to re- 
vive Cromwell's policy of transporting Irish 
children to the slave plantations of the West 
Indies. Landlordism is Qoomed to speedy 
extinction in Ireland, and its place wil) not 


i be occupied by a system that would make a 


landlord of every, farmer and deprive every 
jaborer and every artisan of his rightful 
share of the land, for possession of which 
the Irish people have been bravely struggling 
for the past seven years. In that struggle 


' the wage workers of the towns and the 


landless toilers who digged and sowed at 
pauper pay for the farmers have had 
their share of the risks and sacrifices. With- 
out their help the monster meetings of land 
league days would have been impossible. 
Without them the boycotting—I shall not say 
moonlighting—would never have been heard 
of; and let rigid moralists say what they will, 
if there had been no boycotting there would 
have been no land bills or home rule bills in 
the British house of commons. I might go 
the length of saying that if there had been no 
moonlighting the Irish demand would not 
now have the support of the liberal party in 


> England. If I should say so I would only be 


never will have, but plays dog-in-the-manger 


against all who would use it. 


| suggested. 
wants he made known in his declaration last 
autumn, that “the land of Jreland belongs to 


repeating what the conservative New York 
Times said a week ago. In the issue of that 
paper of Feb. 9 the advantages gained in 
Ireland by extra parliamentary methods are 
set forth in an editorial, from waich I make 
the following extract: 


While ITvishmen have endenvored to state. their 
grievances With tranquillity anc moderation, England 
has paid nv attention to them Whutever. When. they 
explode in the various forms of outrage so sadly familiar 
to readers of Irish histury, from -bamstringipg cattle to 
setting off dynamite, the attention of England ts efect- 
muly summoned tu their situation, It is then for: the 
first dane looked into, und some remedy for it is pro. 
posed. The murder of Lord Frederick Cavendish and 
of Mr. Burke in Phoenix park Was. a Must: atrocigus 
crime, so Taras the immediate vietims ef it were -con- 
cerned. They had dene no harm to. Lrekund and. meant 
neue. Yet, as Mr. Parnell set. forth, those “murders 
Were more effectual in compelling attention to. the Lrish 
Situatiog than all the speeches of. the Lrish -members 
could have been. They proceeded from a Uspirit. of 
revenge Dbeeause othe government. of that. day 


; hadattempted to give an addidional turn to the screw 
was} 


of cvercion. © Theo hnmediate) effect of them 
another turn of the screw, which produced the explo- 
sion of dynamite in England, acrime even more wagton 


and malignant to alb appeaumiunece thane the inurder of: 
Yet itwas these outrages that 


the Pha:nix park. 


g. Chairs were placed in ail the 


aisles, and many were compelled: to stand the 


entire evening. one aagc aes 

My. Penteccst took for his text Proverbs 35: 
1-8: “Give me neither poverty nor riches, lest 
I be full and deny Thee, or lest I be poor and 
steal.” Hesaid: ‘Whether Solomon was the 


wisest of men or not, he was wise enough to 


see that extreme riches or extreme poverty - 


are unfavorable to the development of virtue 
and religion. The most irreligious and im- 
moral persons are the very rich and the very 
peor. The multiplication of millionaires on 
the one hand and of tramps. on the other, 


tends te erect conditions of the greatest pos-: 


sible unhappiness—conditions which tend. to 
run. We are rapidly becoming.a people of 
those who are too rich and those who are too 
poor, 2. state of things. that indicates that so- 
cicty is grounded on iniustice.” 

Mr. Pentecost spoke of the erced for wealth 
and the fear all have of becoming pecr, and 
said that ministers are often. biamed for. net: 
expressing: their real opinions more. freety. 
He said they did not do so fer the same rea- 
son that. makes merchants -afraid -to  of- 
fend their customers and editors afraid 
to offend their subscribers. . They Enow 
that truth which conflicts with the in- 
terests. of the hearer is net  accept- 
able to the class which holds the most power 


in the community, and that if they persist in ; 


speaking it poverty may overtake them. The 
few who are rich are able to control levisla- 
tion. It lies in the power of the men who are 
tricked and wronged to shake off this oppres- 
sion; but this will never be done until. those 
who have the voice to speak do speak for the 
voiceless. The poor sare voiceless. If the 
slaves of the south had waited until they 


worked out their own freedom they would: 


have been in bondage to-day. -What John 
Brown,Garrison, Phillips and Lincoln were to 
the slave Henry George is to the poor of all 
nations. 

Mr. Pentecost then spoke of monepoly privi- 
leges and their ends, and said wherever such 
a privilege is accorded the possessor of it 
acquires wealth which he does not fairly earn. 
Aman has aright to himself and to what he can 
produce. 
with that right and tends to give to the few 
what they do not earn. The destruction of 
monopoly privileges would prevent the ac- 
cumulation of enormous fortunes which share 
with poverty the distinction of being the two- 
sided curse of modern civilization. These 
millionaries control railroads, telegraphs, 
street-car lines, gas companies, mining, oil 
fields, national banks and the like, and the 
land. All cf these are necessaries of life, and. 
we cannot get on without them, and yet we 
have te pay a monopoly price for them to en- 
rich the few. Mr. Pentecost said that the 
most shameful inequality in the distribution of 
Wealth is due to monopoly privileges, the 
most tyrannical of which is the private owner- 
ship of land. The destruction of that is to 
strike at the root of the tree.. | 

Mr. Pentecost said that many persons think 
that the present labor troubles are a fight be- 
tween capital and labor. Capital and labor 
are really friends. The capitalist. who is not 
a jand owner is just as much oppressed by the 
present system as the laborer. Suppose: a 
capitalist wants to start a shoe factory, and 
rents a piece of ground and puts up a factory 
and begins business, 
ing himself fair wages for his labor and a fair 
interest on his capital he still has a large sur- 
plus; and as his men created it’ by their labor 
in conjunction with his labor and eapital, he 
calls them together and distributes it among 
them in rightful propertions. Around the 
factory grows up a happy and prosperous 
conununity: the capitalist is happy and pros- 
perous, and capital and labor are working 


2 eR. 
harmonicusly together. By and = by the 


He finds that after pay-. 


“What Pesitien Tis Party. Propeses. ta 


Take on the Issue of To-Day—He Does _ 


Not Find Gut. 


‘monico’s, two weeks ago, Governor J. RB 
Foreker of Ohio made a speech glorifying the 
republican party, and he declared that its 
duty in the future will be to solve the labor 
question, the liquor question, tue silver ques- 


-tien, the Chinese question, the Canadian fish- 


cries question and the’ all-important question 
of reform in municipal government. 

The speeches made at that meeting were 
carefully read by thousands of republicans 
who are thinking on the real issues of to-day, 


with a view to learning what action. their 


party leaders proposed that their party 
should take on living questions. Many such 
were disappointed and one of the. oumber 
wrote to Gov. Foreker: as follows: 


always be the invincibility of human. rights. a 


_ Inthe conrse of. \vour. timely and eioqnent remarks: 


lasteveniog: you stated, the undentable: fnet: that (In. 
1852 the death of the whig, party cleared the, way for a 
new party und for kettercissues. Human, rights bad at 
ast attracted attention, intensified to: the highest. dex 
gree, because there was also involved the vital question: 
of our governmoentabexistence., Then for the: first time 


fu American politics it meant: something morally to be’ 


on the one sideor the others” 4: 


Thus, the republican party hadcits birth, Was. not. 


that hopefuland comforting: evidence that justice: and 
right.are tixed: prinetples in’ the American heart? The 
republican party succeeded) because, in large degree, 
it. came close to the heart of mankind, and ‘so. brought 


about “the conscientious outburst ofan, Inspiration of? | 


humantiberty.?) The: results accomplished. by that: in= 


splration. grand and’ beneticeut as’ they were, were... 


trifles, i? thoughtfully compared. with what may be ac- 
complished if our: party will but once more open its: 
eyes lo existing and-epproaching dangerous, conditions, 


vil again come ‘close to: the popular heart. and take: ” 
anew. the Inspinitions of justice. Tfborn again to the 


spirit. of our Dechiration: of Independence it. wilh de- 
clare: boldly forthe right of all Ajnerican ‘citizens ‘ta 
life, Jiberty and the pursuit of happiness,” which rights 


are to-day either denied or threatened. with. denial toa. ° 


yery large portion of our. citizens, ; 

~¥ou aione last- evening referred to the labor question, 
and though :-vou..gave-uit) but. three words, Yous ine 
cidentally or (let me bope) intentionally named: is. first 


of the six questions that the republican: party: must... 


answer. Should. it’ be tirst? If: vou. doubt it; a day is 


ground reut expires, and the ‘man who owns: 


the land comes: to. the factory with: a bland: 


esmile upon. his face and says: “Good morn- 


forced England to the conclusion. Uiat othe recipe: for. 


Irish disorder- was net coercion. It is a chard: saying 
that but for the murders wad but for the explosions: Mr- 
Gindstone’s home rule. bil would) not have: been intre- 
tineed, or, if it had been: introduced, would: bave. re- 
ecived no English support worth mentioning, Instead of 


ing Mr. Capital, you seem to be prospering in: 


your business: you ure getting along eomfourt- 
ably, and your workmgmen seem to be living. 
Welland laying up money. 


distribute among them from. six to teu per 


coming so near passing as lo encourage the [risk people. 


With a confidence in its ultimate enactments .Yetis not 


this the conclusion which the facts warrant ? 


eo y 
Iain far from suggesting that the methods 


cent of your profits every year.” Capital re- 
plies he is happy to say this. is. all true, and 
that since Mr. Landowner has. called he 


! would like to renew °the lease for another 


here referred to ure justifiable or defensibie. . 


Tonly say that the laborers and artisans of 
Treland have done a large share of spreading 
the light and convineing England in one way 
or another that landlordism is a curse anda 
nuisance which cuunet be permitted to exist 
in Treland. 

The unfairness of allowing the farmers to 
earry off all the spoils of war is manifest 
enough, and that such an issue of the fight is 
not seriously contemplated is also evident. 
In recent speeches und writings of the Irish 
leaders, Jay and cleric, natienal ownership of 
the land bas been the only form of settlement 
What the archbishop of Cashel 


the Irish nation for the Irish people.” It is no 
seeret that the other nationalist bishops and 
nine-tenths of the priests hold the sume view. 
Speaking at a great meeting ten days ago, in 
eonoty Clare, Mr. Williaa Abraham, ML P., of 
the Parnellite party declared that ‘‘Notwith- 
standing all the power of those who opposed 
them, the people of Ireland would never desist 
in the struggle until they were made the own- 
ers of the soil.” 

Mr. Labouchere, M. P., who is known to be 
in thorough sympathy with the Parnellites, 
made some remarks the other night in the 
house of commons on the subject cf indi- 
vidual ownership of land, which TI find: re- 
ported as foliows: : 

He believed that gentlemen ‘on the government: side 


of the house, and some gentlemen on the opposition'side 
of the house, had an eutire misconcesptivn of Individual 


ownership in kind.. No idividual had apy ownership iin 


lund. (rish and opposition cheer). What au individhal 


had was the right to use the hud, and heonlyhad that: 


right of the condides thas ke nade 2 proper use of: it— 


; interest and Jess wages, but I shall nct beable. 


term of years. 


Lunderstand you, 


Landowner tells Capital that: 


sof capital tecrowd. eutoindividuals and smaller aggre. 
rations of capitat? Logieally, by the: same law, as tha: 
oWeaker are crowded out by the stronger, Is. it: not cer: 


the ground rent will be double what it has’ 


been. . 
ing a fair rent?” 
“Oh, Mes,” says 
is more Valuable now.” : four 
“But it is my factory that has made it.so,” 
says Capital, “and itis not valuable for any- 
thing else than for my factory.” 
“True enough,” says Laucdowner, 
cause itis valuable for your factory you must 
pay more rent.” . 
“But,” says, Capital, 
rent I shall not ouly have to pay myself léss 


to divide up anything: at the end of the year 
to the laborers.” 5 ° 

Landowner gets tp, buttons up his ecat and 
says: “Mr. Capital, ail this is nothing to me. 
Business is business; you will pay ‘the- ine 
creased rent or move out. In that ease your 


i building becomes miuc, and I can easily find a 


tenant for it.” 


Of course, the. capitalist must pay the in- 


erensed rent, and the monopolist (who owns 
the lund reaps the harvest which capital and 
labor produce. 


Will be forced upon the workingmen for their 


artictes of consumption. 
able to see that if ground rent went tothe. 
government und all other taxes were abol- 
“ished, society would be better off Goyern-_ 
nent would have more thin enough for ali. 


that wus tu say, rendered it productive for the: com-: | 


mon good. : = 
The principle here enunciated and. cheered 
by the Trish party ia the house of commons is 


undoubtedly the principle believed in by the 


bulk of the Irish people. 
In this connection it is worthy of note that 


within 2 week after Michael Davitt’s ‘arrival. 


in Ireland he was the guest of Bishop Duggan, 
one cf the staunchest land nationalizers vlive. 
The bishop evidently saw nothing “against 
the chureh” in Davitt’s denunciation of Cardi- 
nai Simeoni’s intermeddling in New York pol- 
ities. Itis also worthy of note that the Irish 
national papers have not «w word of disup- 
proval of the stutements ef Dr. Me* 
Glynn or Henry-George in the controversy 
provoked by Archbishop Corrigan. The cry 
of “attacking the church” raised against Henry 
George by a portion of the Catholic press in 
America has not been taken up by the Catho- 
lic press or people in Ireland. The Irish peo- 
ple have long since learned to differentiate 
properly between attacking the church and 
offering resolute resistance to papal inter- 


5 


residences and the capitalist for his residence, 
and the maniwho does nothing to enrich the 
community is he whe gets: the lions share of 


the wealth. Tn addition to the rent, the eap- 


itulisé paysa taxon bis buildings and me- 


“Why,” says Capital, ‘“‘bave I not been pay- 


Landowner, “but the land 2 


A similar increase in rent: 


> TCibiga fet that i few thousa 
oulruliroads, our, Celegriphs, our iron industries, our’: 


Tand lieutenants. 


“the empty mockery of pelin 


near at hand when your and: my. party Will know that 


this is the greatest, the most Vital: question. that: cun- 


cerns the American people. oe : 
The settlement of the question-of colored, slavery: de- 


layed, but did not: prevent. the issue. History testilies: 


to-the truth of the statement Hon, Chauncey Mi Depew 
made in your. presence. that “* there are crises in’ the: 


history. of everr -great. people When conservatism: is — 


treason; when old. lines ‘are. ‘the walls. of a dungeons 
when fidelity to ancient orthedoxy. and: ancient awioms 
‘comnmits 2. man to the processes of the. inquisition: that 
grind out his spirit.” : 
Tam convinced that.the methods. of the past can only 


intensify and not better the sad conditions. that: those: 
methods have. produced. “Have you, as an. individual » 


whom: we, honor. 2ad-respect, or has. the republican 


party, Which F'so justiy revere, the courage to: come.” 


boldly to the front? 
In this magnificent: country of: boundless. resources, 


where nature has spread a-bounty beyond our possible: | 


need; where opportunities. for thrift. should never: be 


lacking, millions cf: industrious, honest, earaest. Ameri- - 


can citizens are battling with exch other for the oppor- 
tunity to work for. Wages jess than is necessary: to: en- 


able then to comfortably. live; wages which. offer na 


leisure for. culture, study, recreation. or Intelligent 
thought; no provision for: sickness or oll age. Feeling. 


their need and helplessness, the keen sense of: injustice | 


will inevitably: develop. bitterness: among: such people 
with no knowledge of how: to right. thelr wrongs;. they 
Will be ready to. grasp at anything: that seems to. offer 
relief, and. thus readily become the prey: of the. une 
scrupulous. and the eviEdisposed. This is a threatening 
and dangerous. condition. «Something is wrong... At 


vehose door does it lie? Surely net-cut the door of the: 


pralucer, the carnest. tollere ooh ee 
Twenty years: of combination: and of persistent cen- 

traligation of invested: tinancial: and: business: powers 

has rendered it-no longer: possible: for the -moneyless 


man tomike. for himnselfa. phice ind a supporting busi-- 
ness. It is siinply absurd: to: say that he can. AL few. 


hundred doltars, or a. few: thousand even, if industry 
and evonomy cansnve so much,-cannot enter: the teld 
of competition agains: a imifiion dollars, but 
tainty of defeat and toraldoss,: The moneyless. man, by 
this sovial-condition is absolutely shutout from ‘the 


bounty-our country offers. His only opportunity Isasa- 


‘Wage worker. The exeess. of wage workers. brings 


about the competition for oppertunities. to work. (Cape. 


ital taking advantage of this. competition, buys labor at 
the lowest obtainable :price—the “price. of the: most 


heedy; the most suffering applicant, and all others are 


forced: down to thats standards oo 


2 The wages of acolored. slave in ante-bellum times 
Were sufficient food and clothing: to: Keep him in: good. 


physical comiition and medical attendance if sick. The 


Wages of the unfortunate slave, white or bkick, of our: . 


present social condition are often. much ‘less. than. that, 
cbeing-insuittient foaat umd clothing and makig, 00 pro- 
Vision-for sickhness.or obbagesce 000 ae 
usand: men own er.control 


ei) prialuet, Gur.coal producer, grain, beef, ete is ib not 
because of the advancing power, of -kurge aggregations 


‘tain that the few thousands will:soon’ be: reduced to a 


“few hundreds, the few hundreds: tac few individuals, 
and inthe extreme toone divided or fanily et corpo.- 


‘ration, With w few of the vanquished retained as “aids 


In any condition. approa 


means of existence of ti nilions of peopie are in the: 


possession or controt cf a. fewsthousands: Gr, even a few. 


hundred thousands of thei fellows 200" 
oo Are “inalienable srightst 


farther ahenuted?» Is there for Such manifest injustive. 


no remedy, ho cure? Is there forhumaoa rights.nu pro 


“if T pay xon more ; 


tection, nohope? oo. 


Sop Ps While Ddo not: see how this social revolution ise to: be 
‘and be-. 


Hour party 


uevompliseed, vou who are wiserand oth 
abn.) Like 


may see. Dam veither statesman nor: pol 


the mass of my fellows E have had no Uime: for-suet. 


mitters. “Lam one. of the Cemaen: people” F know 
ane fech their unfortunate condition, and theugh ‘TD cane 


hotsee the way out of this threarening ruin, £ : believe. 


in justice. believe in God, and henee Estill believe: in 
the: ceruin: triumph of vight.. FE 
Wrong ever existed: that could not 


grent re 


sourses?: Orewh! our party ‘potter’ thise vital fssue in. 


! the spirit of conservatisnrand puliticak polie 


jethrots of popuk sympathy for the oppresse 
stranger uni Wie throes of travail: bring forth: a party: 


chinery, and labor pays a tax on inost.of its { 


Anyone ought to be 


‘Common expenses - by a revenue raised jin aw 


very simple manner from the use cfiwhat is 


ference in national aud secular affairs | speedy success of our causg 


ihe common property of all. Ina community 


tu which all ground rents went to the eovern-_ 
ment, wad iy which there was no other form 6f- 


tuxation, unv. one can. see -how- much evener 


the epportunitics of getting wealth more. 
freely distributed would-be. Mi. Pentecost. 
said he would take up the subject again next - 


Sunday morning und show why he considered 
the new political cccnomy as embodying 
principles more in. contormity with the gosne! 
of Christ than. any which have been promul-. 
gated since the teaching cf Jesus himself. 


-flis Only Hope. 


MurRRAYViLLe, Il., Feb. 14.--T ain gratified 
to notice the progress of radical ideas ‘on the 


land question made of late and have just 
filled two invitations to address the Knights 
of Labor and citizens in general on tax re- 
form, where I had large and attentive 
audiences. IE am one of the small farmers 
fighting a inortgage on my house, and my 
only hope for self and children is in the 


republican. party: with: : 
governor thinks the issue: has its own peculiar 


passed through the worst of her lal 


laborers and their employers. H | 
‘2 recent conference between coal operators — 
und ininers in Ohio, which reached conclusions. - 
sutistactory to both parties, and says it has . 
been the aim there “so to quiet thought — 


of principle Thatwill sweep ail abs 
re-eotiblizhment: of the Cundiam 


cles before it to the 
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Gor. JoB. Foraker, Columbus, haa. ene 
— Goveracr Foraker has replied. to Mr. 


now pressing upon us, and the duty 
Tespect to it.” The 
Qhio hus 
x troubles, 
sctween the 


features in each locality, and th 


und that guod feeling now exi 


aud sentiment as to bring about such 


-results.?. He thinks that: arbitration and co- 


dealing with this question. He thinks that_ 


eperation offer the most satisfactory way of 


i there will be ne inore trouble in Ohio, as the 


“Sluboring. class” there ure thinking, reading. 


i . ee ype, 
and intelligent men, “‘who understand the 
right of a question.as quickly 2s anyone else. 
Tdo not pretend,” he candidly continues, ‘to. 


be acquainted With’ the question as it may 


arise in different localities,” but he does not 
think it possible “‘that: the republican party, 
that made it honorable to. labor, will fail m 


the high duty of preserving the rights of | 


labor.” : Ree 
The letter is simply.a. string of platitudes, - 
and dues not contain w single explicit answer 
to Mr. Doubleday’s inquiries. {tis chiefly re- 
markable for its amusing claim that the labor 
question is a local one, and. for its declaration. 
that the republican party lirst made it honer- 
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THE COMING PARTY. 
The conference which met at Cincinnati 
this week for the purpose of forming : 
new party was a sort of ommtien gathers m 
of all shades of ‘‘reformers.” deriving 
what little representative character it had 
from the delegates of western green- 
backers’ and farmers’ associations. There 
were some few representatives of isolated 
assemblies of the Knights of Labor, but 
the great bodies of organized work- 
ingmen, the central Jabor unions 
of the large cities and, with one or 
two local exceptions, the branches 
of the united labor party and the land and 
labor clubs now forming throughout the 
country refused to huve anything to do 
with it. Some idea of what the conference 
included is indicated by the fact that the 
representatives of New York consisted of 
W. A. A. Carsey. Dr. Ferdinand Seever and 
George D. Lennon. In New York these 
three names would not be taken as repre- 
senting three votes. 











Even if the positively repellent ‘labor 
politicians” were kept out, any such at- 
tempt to make a political party by calling 
together all sorts of incongruous elements 
and endeavoring out of their diverse opin- 
ions to arrive at some common basis on 
which they can all stand, is doomed in ad- 
vanee to failure. Each endeavors to get 
its own views into the platform, andeach in 
order to do so has io submit to some com- 
promises. The consequence is a platform 
which embraces pretty much everything 
and means nothing, which neither pro- 
vokes opposition nor arouses support. 
Political parties are not manufactured in 
this way. They grow out of some widely 
felt demand, the progress of some definite 
opition; and they present, for the time 
being at least, some cone definite issue 
which men, whatever their other opinions, 
are impelled either to support or to oppose. 
There has been for some time past in the 
United States encugh discontent with exist- 
ing parties to give rise to a new party; but 
the difficulty has been that the discontent 
has been vague, and those who felt it have 
not been united either as to the cause of 
the evils they feit or as to the method to be 
adopted for their cure, The Knights of La- 
bor alone are strong enough in numbers to 
Rive birth io x political party wiich would 
soon compe! the reconstruction of political 
lines; but as shown by the platforms 
adopted at the conventions, the Knights of 
Labor have not known what they wanted 
politically, and a congress or a legislature 
selected by the order would at once have 
split into opposing factions when con- 
fronted with anv of the vital questions of 
legislation. 





But through all the chaos of conilicting 
opinions an idea has been making ils way, 
around which it is possible for a great 
party to crvstallize, and the nucleus of 
that party, at least, has already begun to 
form. At the last municipal election the 
workingmen of New York, instead of pre- 
senting, as had former labor parties, a 
platform embracing everything in general 
and nothing in particular, had the good 
gense to bring the land question to the 
front, and subordinate everything else to 
the demand that the monopoly of natural 
opportunities should be broken up by 
concentrating taxution on the value 
of land. The opposition that this 
at once aroused showed that they had 
struck the keynote, and in spite of 
stronger efforis to defeat them than had 
ever been aroused by a labor party before, 
they evolved a strength und polled a vote 
which at once rescued their movement 
from the contempt with which voliticians 
had learned to regard labor movements. 
Movements of the same kind have already 
begun in other cities, and the general dis- 
cussion of the land = question now 
going on all over the country indicates 
that it is the issue’ upon which 
the next real political battle’ is 
to be fought. When a great funda- 
mental question like this comes to the front. 
minor questions must for the time sink out 
of sight. Many of them are in reality in- 
volved in the larger question, and from the 
position a man takes on the greater, his 
position on the lesser may be implied, but 
it is on the single issue that the battle is 
joined. 





In striking contrast with this conference 
of men who as a body “wanted to find out 
what they wanted,” was the great audi- 
ence of over five thousand that filled the 
Cinciunati Music Hall on the night. before 
the conference met to listen to an exposi- 
tion of the aims of the Cincinnati land and 
labor clubs. As Dr. De Beck said in his 
ppening address, ‘(We know what we 
want, and we know how we want to zet 
#.” Itisthe men who “know what they 
want” who make parties. 





How rapidly the land question is coming 
to the front is, however, shown by the 
of the conference itself, where it 

is given the place of importance in the first 
gesolution, and where something more than 
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which our political contests are soon io 
rage is shown by the declaration that 
“every human being possesses a natural, 
inalienable right to sufticient land fer self- 
support.” 

What the conference proposes as means 
“40 this end” are ridiculously inadequate, 
but the mere acceptance in any: form of 
the truth that all men have rights to land 
will lead in time to the acceptance of ade- 
quate measures for giving it practical ef- 
fect. 


The time has now come for an active 
propaganda on behalf of the doctrine of 
equal rights inJand. Mr. Jolm MeMackin, 
chairman of the central committee ap- 
pointed by the Cooper Union mass meeting 
ot November 6th, and who is also chair- 
man of the general committee of the united 
labor party of New York, purposes from 
now on to devote such time as he can spare 
from his local duties to the work of organ- 





izing clubs throughout the state of New | 


York, and will begin the work next week. 
As a further means of assisting the prop- 
aganda, THE Stanparp will next week 
begin the issue of a series of tracts, which 
will be furnished in quantities at nominal 
prices. 








A DANGEROUS CONSPIRACY. 

There is grave reason to suspect that 
there is a disposition to prevent the as- 
sembling of a constitutional convention 
this year. Gov. Hill, in his speech at the 
Brooklyn dinner on Tuesdav evening, de- 
clared that the republican majority in the 
legislature had attempted to force on him 
for acceptance a bill which provides that 
in republican constituencies the  repre- 
sentation shall be two for the majority 
and one for the minority, while 
in democratic districts the representation 
of the majority and minority shall be equal. 
He plainly intimated that he would sign 
no such measure. Of course public opinion 
would condemn the attempt of the legisla- 
ture to force such a bill ashe describes 
upon him, but both the governor and the 
legislature should understand that this is 
not a matter about which they can afford 


to disagree in the present stute of public 
feeling. 


The people of New York have demanded 
this convention, and-there is no mistaking 
the emphasis of their demand. Certainly 
the politicians did not urge the peuple to 
such action. The simple duty enjoined by 
the constitution of providing for a vote on 
the question was performed by the legisla- 
ture with manifest reluctance, and it is 


more than probable that the failure to } 


make any provision for printing ballots wa 
intentional. Nevertheless the people found 
ballots—Mr. Joseph Pulitzer, of the World, 
being public spirited enough to be at the 
expense of printing them—and 574,993 votes 
were cast for the convention, yivinge in its 
favor a majority of 395,450 of the whole 
vote poiied for judge of the comt of 
appeals, and a majority of 544,22' 
of the votes cast for or against 
a convention. There is nothing left for 
the governor and legislature to do but to 
obey this mandate, and any failure on 
their part will be a lawless and revolu- 
tionary defiance of the people’s will, 


tending to destroy the very foundations | 


of society and civil order. Should those 
who make and execute the law become 
wilful Jaw breakers, with what reason can 
we expect the obedience of others to law? 
The governor and legislature can and will 
fizht for political advantage, but any final 
failure to agree on 2 reasonable measure 
will involve them both in a common con- 
demnation from which they can never 
escape. 

Nor will a pretence of inability to agree 
and an attempt by each to throw the 
blame on the other avail them. 
a strong suspicion of a deliberate con- 
spiracy to defeat the people’s expressed 
wil. The Albany correspondent of the 
Evening Telegram distinetly charges that 
such a conspiracy exists. 
it includes both democrats and repub- 


licans, and that itis backed by the rail- 
road lobby, the street railway ring and 
the gas monopoly. He _ further in- 
timates that prominent newspapers 
are aiding the desperate — scheme. 
These are serious charges. If those 


implicated are guilty they are simply an- 
archists, defying the supreme authority 
and breaking down all respect for law and 
all claim of authority to obedience or recog- 
nition. Are they true? So far as they in- 
clude the governor and the legislature there 
can be but one effective denial, and that is 
agreement on a bill. Failure to do this 
will arouse the wrath of an outraged and 
insulted people whose lawful inandate will 
have been criminally defied and disobeyed. 

If there is a conspiracy to defeat the will 
of the people in the matter of a constitu- 
tional convention, there is every probability 
that, besides the corporations, there js in it 
fhe fine Roman hand of Archbishop 
Corrigan, and it mav be that it is 
his influence with the managers of 
the corrupt democratic rings to which 
the inception of this bold attempt 
isdue. That he did secretly exert himself 
to defeat at the polis the call for the con- 
vention we have several times specitically 
charged, and this he has not ven- 
tured authoritatively to deny. It) would 
be quite consistent with the character 
of the man and the methods ef the 
scheol of clericai politicians to which he 
belongs that, having failed to defeat the 
constitutional convention before the people, 
he should now be scheming to defeat it in 
the legislature. 


A correspondent in New Jersey sends us 
a copy of the marked ballots which were 
in 1875 given out in the Catholic churches 
of Bishop Corrigan’s New Jersey diocese, 
and a Catholic priest. in the interior of New 


York, who as a Catholic declares himself ! 


deeply indignant at the manner in which 
the ecclesiastical authorities are attempting 
to interfere in politics, asks us to reprint 
the secret circular which Archbishop Corri- 
gan, then bishop of Newark. sent to the 
clergy of his diocese, and which was 


There js | 


He declares that. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


brought to light in the manner we have. 





priests, who though not daring openly to 
express their feelings were deeply out- 
raged by what they deemed the prostitu- 
tion of religious authority. We comply 
with éur reverend friend’s request, and re- 
publish the letter: 
NEWARK, Sept. 5, 1875. 
Reverend and Dear Sir—Having taken legal 
-ndviee, um informed that by the new consti- 
tutional amendments. clerical property is 
liable to taxation. This would involve so 
heavy an additional burden tuo the diocese 
that I feelit my duty to recommend you to 
INSTRUCT your people to strike out the objec- 
tionable clause, or, better still, to make assur- 
ance doubly sure, Jet them strike out the whole 
ballot. 
It. is not enough to abstain from Voting; let 
them vote, and vote against the amendment. 
Very truly yours, 
Micnak., Bishop of Newark. 
P. S—Remember that our people must can- 
cel by pen or pencil the whole ballot aud then 
vote it thus canceled, in order to protest 
against injustice. 
Remember also that the special election in 
regard to these constitutional amendments 
will take place next Tuesday, Sept. 7. 


Observe the phraseology. The bishop, 


with the absolute power of removal and. 


promotion in his hands, recommends to 


his priests to INSTRUCT their people | 


how they must vote on a most important 
constitutional amendinent. This is the 
power which Archbishop Corrigan uses, 
as. he claims, at the behest of Italian car- 
dinals, 





A WALL FROM RENTERS, 

A Pittsburg paper prints “A wail from 
the renters,” because of the extortionate 
advance in house hire in that city. It de- 
clares that “rents have been increased in 
all directions, upon the theory that prop- 
erty owners want a share in the prosperity 
that is hovering over Pittsburg,” and says 
that “houses costing not more than $3,000 
are held at rents averaging $50 per month.” 

This is simply what might have been ex- 
pected. The utilization of natural gas has 
not made bricks und mortar any more 
valuable in Pittsburg, but it has made Jand 
more valuable. The contident expectation 
of the future growth of Pittsburg, the 
knowledge that this will enable the 
owners of Jand to get higher prices for its 
use, causes the landholders of Pittsburg to 
unite, since by combination in marking up 
the prices of their lots they can compel the 
payment of higher rents. 

But there is an easy way out of the diffi- 
culty if the people of Pittsburg would but 
see it. There are thousands of vacant lots 
in Pittsburg, many of them owned by 
people who have done nothing whateve: 
toward building up the great industries to 
which the city owes its growth and wealth. 


Si There are plenty of men who would be 


glad to erect needed dwellings on these lots 
for the use of themselves and others, could 
they but gain access to the land. Sup- 
pose the people of Pittsburg should ex- 
empt from taxation all buildings and im- 
provements and collect what revenue they 
need from a tax on the value of land, 
irrespective of improvements—what would 
be the result? 

First, it would cease to be so profitable 
to hold vacant lots, and owners would have 
to build upon them or sell to those who 
would do so. Second, the exemption of 
buildings from taxation would stimulate 
building and reduce house rents. Third, 
the city treasury would receive a sub- 
stantial increase of revenue that would en- 
able it to extend its streets, thereby 
widening the aren of accessible ground for 
residential purposes, and = thus prevent 
future growth of population from caus- 
ing a recurrence of the crowding pro- 
cess that has produced this “wail from the 
renters.” Fourth, the people of Pitts- 
burg, as a whole, would receive some 


| benefit from the liberal bounty of nature 


in furnishing a cheap and good fuel. 

Some of the Pittsburg papers profess to 
be greatly alarmed at the growth of the 
land doctrine in their city. Is there any- 
thing dreadful in’ a_ policy of taxation that 
would puf money in the city treasury, in- 
sure comfortable homes at fair house hire 
to the busy men whose labor makes the 
city’s prosperity, and be opposed by no one 
except those who fatten on the labor and 
enterprise of others while doing nothing 
themselves? Are the drones of more ac- 
count than the workers in the eves of the 
Pittsburg editors? Now that the smoke 
that once enveloped their city has cleared 
away, they ought to be able to see more 
clearly. There are few places where the 
transfer of all taxation to land values 
would have so prompt an effect in pro- 
moting enterprise and relieving labor as in 
Pittsburg, and there are few parts of the 
world where the unlocking of natural re- 
sources would stimulate such a ‘mar- 
velous growth as in the wonderfully 
favored state of Pennsylvania. If the 
people of the Keystone state would only 
consider what freedom would do for 
them they would quickly give up their de- 
votion to their miserable fetish of “pro- 
tection.” 





OUR PRISON SYSTEM. 

The torturing of convicts in the Southern 
prison of Indiana is an illustration of the 
extent to which brutality in prison man- 
agement may go with impunity. Less 
than three months ayo the prison directors, 
in their report to the governor of Indiana, 
complimented the warden ‘‘for the efficient 
manner” in which he had performed his 
duties, the deputy and his assistants for 
“maintaining order and discipline” among 
the prisoners, and the chaplains for their 
Vigilance ‘in watching over the spiritual 
as well as the temporal welfare of 
the inmates.” And now it comes out that 
the warden was frequently so drunk when 
convicts were reported to him for dis- 
cipline that: he left their punishment to the 
discretion of the guards; that excruciating 
tortures were intlicted for trivial infrac- 
tions of the rules, and often for none ai all, 
and that the prison was so filthy that a 
member of the investigating cominittee de- 
clared the Black hole of Calcutta a pleas- 
ant resort in comparison. 

The inhuman management of this prison 
might never have been exposed but for a 
heavy shortage in the prison accounts. 
Investigation of this led to the discovery 
that convicts with accumulated earnings 





| irresponsible power they were placed. 


and from this led to disclosure of the 


tortures. That similar barbarities are 
practised .in prisons where  defalca- 
tions have not occurred to expose 
them is something more than an 
inference. The constant complaints of 


| prisoners that fali on a deaf public ear are 


not always prompted by malice; they are 
often the pleas of helpless, friendless 
men, who have been cruelly and wantonly 
tortured by officials within whose almost 
In 
this state corporal punishment is_ for- 
bidden by law, yet there is good reason to 
suspect that itis secretly administered, and 
the warden at Sing Sine confessedly uses 
and openly reconmends what he cails ‘the 


weighing machine,” an instrument of 
bodily torture for which he claims the 


attorney general’s approval. From other 
prisons and other states complaints which 
demand more careful investigation than a 
wining-and-dining board of prison di- 
rectors are apt to give are frequent. These 
complaints do not relate to punishments 
alone, but to bribery, favoritism and subtle 
modes of oppression as well. 

The truth is that the whole prison system 
is wrong. Save the momentary pang, a 
man might better be hung than buried 
alive in one of our prisons under the penal 


reform but for revenge, and embodies all 
the inhumanities of slavery without its re- 
sponsibilities or interests. 








THE GERMAN ELECTION. 

By the unscrupulous exercise of the ut- 
most power of the “strongest” government 
in the world, by the influence of a war 
scare and the aid of the pope, Bismarck 
has carried his septennate. But the vic- 
tory is one that indicates the certain doom 
of the empire. The great fact which the 
election brings out is the growth of socialism 
in Germany. Although owimg to the dis- 
tribution of seats, or, as we should call 
it, to the gerrymandering of representation, 
the sowalists do not get their fate ropor- 
tion of members, they have won, in spite of 
the repressive measures of the govern- 
Ment, vw most tremendous moral victory. 
In 1884 they polled 709,000 votes; in the 
recent election this total was increased to 
1,200,00%. How long will it be at this rate 
ofine use before Germany will be over- 
Whoo wnitighy socialistic. and the German 

.perers and princes will be forced to seek 
-he retirement of foreign shores ? 

Whatever he may think of socialistic the- 
ories every true lover of peace and freedom 
throughout the world will rejoice at the 
steady march of German socialism. Its tri- 
umph means the dethronement of kings, 


the disbandment ot armies, the healing of. 


national feuds, and the turning of energies 
now devoted to repression and destruction 
tothe improvement of the condition of 
mankind. 


Another thing of good augury that the 
German clection shows is the manly way 
in which a great body of the Catholic elec- 
tors have resented the interference of Rome. 
The more these German Catholics reflect 
upon the manner in which the papal 
authorities have endeavored to sell them 
out to their persecutor, the man of 
blood and iron, in return for his proposed 
“mediation” in Italy the clearer are they 
likely to see the danger of permitting 
foreign ecclesiastical interference in politics, 
and the firmer will they plant themselves 
upon the Irish platform, ‘As much religion 
as you like from Rome, but no politics.” 





DOWNSIDE UP. 

Mr. Hewitt is evidently determined to 
keep on “‘saving society” even if the size of 
the job compels him to leave official duties 
to Mayor Beekman. Te hus taken the op- 
portunity of an invitation to dine with a 
social society of southern men to send them 
a letter, in which the skeleton of southern 
slavery is trotted out into their feast, for the 
purpose of affording him an excuse to de- 
nounce the labor associations of the north; 
and in response to another invitation to 
dine with a company of Brooklyn demo- 
crats he sent them a letteron the same sub- 
ject, which they deemed in such bad taste 
that they would not read it. 

Mr. Hewitt is a queer cxample of intel- 
lectual topsy-turviness. He is not without 
intelligence, and some of his utterances 
even suggest the possibility that he might 
becomne a statesman were it not for 
his faculty of seeing things upside down. 
In his southern letter he says: “Where 
labor is free, and the citizen may dispose 
of his time and effort as he sees fit, prog- 
ress, even where natural resources are 
few, is inevitable.” Again, he attributes the 
former prosperity of the north to ‘the per- 
sonal right of each man to employ himself 
accordiug to his own will,” and declares 


that “when men who are seeking work 


find that there is only one condition upon 
which they can get it, they must surrender 
their private views and personal independ- 
ence to the necessities of the case.” ‘The 
sacritice having been made,” he continues, 
“the power of the leaders becomes abso- 
lute.” 
Here is a curious example of how Mr. 
Hewitt, intellectually speaking, stands on 
his head to take a survey of tiie world, 


and mistakes the branches of — trees 
for their roots. Himself a = great 
monopolizer ~of the opportunities 


which nature offers to labor, he talks, and 
with evident sincerity, as though the only 
obstacie to the freedom of the citizen to 
employ himself came from labor societies 
and “walking delezates.” 

it is quite true, as Mr. Hewitt says, that 
where labor is free and each citizen may 
dispose of his time and effort as he sees 
fit progress is Inevitable, ‘“‘even where 
natural resources are few;” but progress is 
not possible where all natural resources are 
in the hands of others, and the laborer 
cannot employ his time and effort 
without the consent of those who monopo- 
lize such resources. This it is that compels 
men to surrender their private views 
and their personal independence. This 
is the sacrifice that being once made 
gives absolute power, not to the leaders of. 


system that now prevails. It works not for 
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it, but to the corporations and_ individuals 


neither labor nor live. 

Unfortunately Mr. Hewitt's ease is prob- 
ably hopeless, but he can rest assured that 
the great masses of his fellow citizens are 
at last waking up to the fact that the first 
essential of all freedom is. the freedom 
to make a living, and. that they intend 
in a better way than his to “save society” 
from the real dangers which he in topsy- 
turvy fashion perceives. They propose 
breaking up the monopolies which are the 
real cause of labor troubles, by so using 
the power of texation as to make such 


let go their hold. 


In the meantime, Me. 
that it is the mission 


of democracy cf which he has been 
so long a bright, particular star. But the 


true democracy js even now beginning to 
muster its forces. That is what is the J 
matter with Mr. Hewitt. 





CONSTITUTIONAL PRECEDENTS. 

Lillie Devereux Blike, president of the 
New York State Woman Suffrage associa- | 
tion, In an address to the legislature, ask- 
ing that women citizens be admitted to 
vote for deiegutes to the constitutional con- 
vention, shows that there is abundant pre- 
cedent for granting the petition. The 
legislature of 1801, 
iion of that vear, disregarded the freehold 
qualification for voters under the old con- 
stitution, and called on all free male citi- 
zens of the state of the age of twenty- 
one years and upward to join in choos- 
ing delegates to the convention. The 
convention thus chosen re-established the | 
former qualification for voters, but the | 
legislature of 1821 again disregarded the 
restriction, and called those not inter- 
ested ‘: it to participate in the choice of 
delegates, and the convention widened the 
franchise so us to permanently include in 
the body of legal voters all of the classes 
that had participated in electing its mem- 
bers. Thus we see that in each case the 
legislature took the initiative in extending 
the suffrage. 

Similar action does not appear to have 
been taken in 1846 and 1867, but the con- 
ventions themselves took even more. radi- 
cal action. That of 1846 extended the suf- 
frage to all white men and to colored men 
possessed of $250 freehold, while that of 1867 
established manhood suffrage... These pre- 
cedents would warrant the Coming con- 
vention in submitting the new constitution 
to all of the citizens of the state without 
regard to sex; but the earlier precedents 
would justify this legislature in calling on 
the men and women of the state to join 
in choosing delegates to the convention. 

It is difficult to see how even the enemies 
of woman suffrage could object to this. 
We all claim that governments derive 
their only just powers from the consent of 
the governed. The womien are among 
the governed, and their assent is there- 
fore essential under our theory. Itis as- 
sumed that thev do assist, but it can do no 
harm to ask them to say so for themselves 
once intwenty years. If, as many sav, the 
great majority of women, do not want to 
vote, all they need do to assist having that 
duty thrust upon them will be'to assist in 
electing delegates opposed to woman. suf- 
If, on the other hand, they really 
wish to vote, the opportunity will be 
afforded them to make that fact manifest. 








THE treasury is overflowing with silver 
dollars and new vaults must be built for 
storage. Minerson the Pacific slope are dig- 
ging holes in the ground to get raw silver out, 
while the government is digging holes in the 
ground at Washington to put coined silver in. 
The metal might as well, for all the ood. it 
does, be left where nature placed it. Tt might 


better be muided into a monumert for Grant ! 


or astatue of liberty. But, say the financial 
schemers, silver certificates would have to 
be withdrawn. No. They would not be sil- 
ver certificates, itis true; but let them be 
called “rag baby” certificates, or faith certifi- 
cates, or not certificates at all. So long as 
the law gave to them the power of canceling 
they would be just as good money as they 
are now. <Asit is, they do not represent a 
dollar intrinsically, for a= silver dollar 
does not contain a+ doilar’'s worth = of 
silver. But the silver deliar will by 
force of law cancel a dollar's worth of debt, 

and therefore the silver certificate is good 
money—an effective medium of exchanre and | 
convenient measure of value. Jf the 

law can turn three-quarters of a dol- 
lar of silver into a dollar of money by making 
it a legal tender for debt, it can by the same. 
token turn a piece of paper into whatever 
sum of money it may stamp upon its face. 
Then let the silver loose. Meli it into tea- 
pots. Work it up into match cases. . 
back to the mines and bury it where the holes 
are already dug. Make socin? ballast of it, to 
keep society from getting top heavy. Doany- 


thing with it that will make it useful or orna- | 


mental, or if useless, then inexpensive; and 
give us legal tender certificates. If these cer- 
tificates must have a silver basis, let them be 
based on the mines instead of the “alts. 

Mr. Lee, the president ‘of the Brooklyn 
democratic club, whieh entertamed Governor. 
Hill the other evening, speaking to a Sua 
reporter about Mr. Hewitt’s suppressed letter, 
said: “I did nov think the letter would’ be 
well received by those who were present. 
lt contained allusions to Henry George, 
who, it stated, had fallen from the ladder 
he had chmbed.. Italso stated that Dr. Me- 
Glynn’s booin had become paralyzed.” Mr. 
Hewitt’s letters sugeest, for all the world, 
Dickens’ pathetic picture of Mr. Dick. Try as 
he would, poor Mr. Dick couldn't keep King 
Charles’ head out of his numerous memoriuls. 





appropriators of nature’s bounties as he is j 


Hewitt’s notion ! 
of the demo- | 
cratic party to suppress Jabor movements | 
is suevestively characteristic of the sort! 


in calling the conven-' 
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MALLEY’S brief visit to this country did | 


not cure him of his toryism. He sneers at the 
Scotch members who air their country’s 
grievances in parliament, and is especially 
severe on Peter Essleman, “an ambitious 
Aberdeenian dry goods merchant,’ who 
chaimpions the cause of the Scotch lease hold- 
ers, an@ wants the agricultural leases re- 
vised because the prices of produce have 
fallen. “This,” says Mr. Smaliey, with un- 
disguised contempt, “is a good illustration of 
the extent to which men’s business con- 
sciences have been debauched by the doc- 


ines. lately. urcaghed.” The cosrespondent | 


; of the old parties in. power, 
think that they have 
they will get “fair wages to support 





nanan 


rejoices because parliament sat heavily on 


who control that without which men can } “this naive hia for ullowinz poor crepe 


to break the law heeause they are poor.” 
This sciefieized American manifestly thinkg 
that if men cannot get enough out of the 
land to enable them. to live: and pay their 

landiords they ought to surrender if,to deer 
or grouse. This is uot: an uncommon. Opinion 
among those Engtishmen with whom Mr, 
Smalley most delights. to assocnate. 






Tye 


PUBLIC continent iS at oe awakened to the 

danger of an organization like Pinkerton's 
hireling army, and over the country there is q 
demand for its suppression, which promises to 
result in stringént laws against it in at least 
some of the states. “It is astonishing that the 

presence and .development of this private 
uilitary organization should-have been so long 

olerated. Last summer it murdered unoffend- 
ing citizens in St. Louis, and nothing was dene 
about it, A Frew weeks ago. it murdered a 
child in Jersey City, and: a class press char-- 
acterized the event as—“‘unfortunate.” Such 
indifference to outrages like these is significant 
Jtineans that the Pinkerton troops, ready for 
hire to whoever. will buy, supplies a want of 
the privileged classes. Pinkerton is a private 
detective. His services are to be had for 
money. For that he will track a fugitive, set 
u decoy, invade the privacy of homes and 
erecta or organize and discipline an 
His price is so much per man. The 
men ne providesare necessarily gathered from 
a mercenary and conscienceless. element. 


| humiun’ life, seems an- essential qualification, 
| for service under him. His army is uniformed, 
equipped, drilled and officered as if for publie 
service. Its members, when ‘on duty,” are 
coumnissioned as peace officers, and. appear in 
the character of public servants. Yet they 
re at all times .private’ retainers. The 
men obey their officers, the officers obey 
Pinkerton, and Pinkerton obeys his client. 
| This is the worse than medieval in 
stitution that is taking root now and here, 
~The privileged classes, not satisfied with a 
police force manipulated by their favored de- 
pendents and parasites, an obedient regular 


~ 


army, with officers trained. from youth in the 
prejudices of caste as well asin the arts of 


war, laws flavored with the class despotism 
of England's most. barbarous period, and 
courts organized to prevent justice, must 
have a private army of mercenaries whe 
make a living by civil warfare. This want of 
theirs Pinkerton supplies. Stamp it out! | 


Ir there were any sincerity in the clamor 
for coast defenses. a halt would be called by 
the recent letter of Admiral Porter to a mem- 
ber of congress. The admiral declares that 
there are European. ironclads which could to- 
day anchor off Coney Island and shell all of 
Staten Island, Brooklyn and New York city 
for a quarter of a mile above the City Hall. 
This being the case money spent in fortifymg 
the lower bay and Sandy Hook would simply 
be wasted. Such an argument would be con- 
clusive but for the fact that the coast defense 
shriekers are anxious for the expenditure of 
the money, whether the government obtains 
anything for itor not, and want a big mili- 
tary establishment, not to defend us against 


foreign enemies, but to help secure: “strong 


government” at home. 


THE New York Sun quoies with triumph 
Diedrich Knickerbocker’s account.of Governor 
Peter Stuyvesant’s preparations for the de- 
fense of New York nearly two centuries ago. 
“Peter,” says Knickerbocker, “was. strongly 
bigoted to certain obsolete maxims of the old 
school; among which he firmly believed that 
to render a country respected abroad it was 
necessary to make it formidable at heme, and 
that a nation should place its reliance for 


peace and security more upon its own strength - 


than on the justice or good will of its. neigh- 
bors.” This is rather a remarkable confession 
for the Sv. 
teenth century that pauper is the loud exponent 
of an idea that had begun to be obsolete and 
antiquated in the early part of the eighteenth 
century. Stuvesant put up his defences. Why 
not rebuild them? 
ful five years hence. against the projectiles. of 
that time as would. those that the iron ring: 


‘now desires to erect at the expense of the 
i American people. 


THE Star has reached the sage conclusion 
that the Philadelphia workingmen failed to 
give Mr. Phillips a larger votes for. mayor be- 
cause they take no interest In abstractions 
and are “interested only about getting fair 
waces to support their families through. this 
winter.” Theirindifference as to all future 
winters. is not explained. “Now that the 
Philadelphia workingmen have continued one 
does the Sfar 
thereby made it sure 


that 
their families through this winter?” 


It. is said that. a Kentucky 
trained seven large monkeys to work in = his 
hernp tields, and to break and prepare hemp 
for the market. “He says they do more work: 


than negroes, and it only costs a fourth as 


much to maintain them. The monkeys come 
from South Africa, and other farmers. are. 


preparing to import: the. animals. The ne. 
-groes, Whovare thus put into a position in 






which they must choose between monkey diet: 


and starvation, are reported to have held a. 


meeting at which they resolved to boycott 
the beasts with shotguns. 
for what it is worth, merely remarking that 


if it be true, this Kentucky farmer has found. 
the soiution-of the labor question from the: 


standpoint of many employers, who will insisé 
that the first duty of the state is to protect 


the monkeys from assault, and preserve their: 


right-to labor where they please. 


at. Albany to punish all persons.who bore for 
and find natural gas by fining them $500: for 


wasted. Where are the “saviors of society™ 
If the man who bores owns the. ground, and 
the hole in the ground, he owns the natural 
gas; and what right has the legislature to 
punish -him for wasting his own propertyl 
Mr. Kruse menaces. society. 


gas, hole? ground and all, public property. 


Oxe of the republican members. of the New 
Jersey legislature whe has refused to vote for 


the return of Mr. Sewell to the United States _ 


senate is spoken of. by the New York Sun as 
“Mr. Corbin, who isan able man with an idea. 
that he has a special mission to smash ‘corpor- 
rate domination in the politics.of the state. 
In the days when the Sun was gaining instead. 
of losing circulation it did not thus sneer at 


men who took the part of the people aguinst: 


corporations. 








Where Speculators Are Putting Theit 


: NWoney. 
Toledo Blade. 


The speculative interest in the great money 


centers of the country has largely vithdrawD | 


from transactions in stocks and >nds, and. 
gone into real estate in the south af ‘ad wont, 





fue -- 
difference to human suffering. and even to — 


‘Here at the close of the nine- 


They would be just as use- 


farmer: has: 


We give this story _ 


ASSEMBLYMAN KRUSE has introduced a bill 


every ten days they allow the gas to be 


Next we shalk’ 
hear of his intreducing a bill to make nataral 
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Gor. Will made his speech at Brooklyn on 
‘Quesday evening, and it was chiefly a severe 
arr aigninent oF the republican party in Chicago 
for attempting to hold power in defiance of 
the will of the people. Me spoke kindly of 
President Cleveland, but intimated pretty 
broadly that he had not gone far enough nor 
fast enough in removing "yepublicans because 
they ure nequblicans. 

The recent death of Boss Tweed’s daugh- 
ter. Tews of which came on the day that his 
former private secretary was buried, has re- 
called memories of ihe tame when judges, 
merchants, eis officers und | journalists were 
eager ty ingraliate themselves in the favor of 
aanan who ended his - sa elad in the 
striped suit of a convict. 2 All. of the Jiberal 
contributors te Miss Tivecd’s wedding outtit 
qvhoure sti Jiving. avere numbered mnong: 
the saviors ef seciely: during the last municipal 


canvuiss. 


That eminent republican politician, society 
savior and dive keeper, Tom Gould, is fer 
gome Treason undergoing persecution. His 
divehas been shut up, his barkeepers have 
beeu sent to prison, and Tom himself has fied 
te Canada, or gone juto hiding to escape be- 
ing hauled before the courts on a bench war- 
rant. Whatitmeaus the uninitiated cannot 
tell, for if would liave been just as casy at 
env time for several veurs past us it is now to 
convict Gouid, if the police had desired his 
conviction. = 





amet te ein 


William A. and Robert Pinkerton, proprie- 
tors of the private army recently leased to 
certain cowl companies in Now Jersey. have 
taken umbrage at some remarks by Mavor 
Cleveland, who declared over his own signa- 
ture that their vile army was organized bya 
British convict. They lave accordingly sued 
Mr. Cleveland for $25.00) damages for libel. 
The mayor should see te it that. hei is not tried 
by a jury of «: spitolists 





To the surprise of: everybody a bill author- 


Ving women to vote at mncseipal elections 
has passed the New York senate and reached 
a third reading in the house. Each house ex- 
peeted the other te hill. the measure. and 
netther cared to take the responsibiliiy itself, 
A recent editorial in the Elmira Gazefle de- 
nouncing the wieasure is beHeved to represent 
Gov. Hills views, and. this being the cise, 
the house may perhaps pass vu measure to 
which it, is opposed, and- depend on the veto 
te kill it. : 





The coroners investigation into the terrible 
disaster on the Baitimure and Ohio railroad 
at Tiffin, Ohio. hus resulted in a verdict that 
puts a face on the matter very different from 
that given toit by the Assockited press dis- 
patekes. The jury deciares that the loeomo- 
tive of the freight train was in a dangerous 
condition and that, though the officials of the 
company had due notice of this, they refused 
to withdraw it. It also says the engineer 


was not drunk, as was stated by the 
officials of the company, but worn out, 
having been in continuous — service 


for sixteen hours and fifty minutes with a 
green fireman and an unserviceable locomo- 
tive. The whole accident was due to the 
parsimony and neglect of the railroad com- 
pany. The verdict concludes with the state- 
anent that while such nechgence must be 
eriminal, there are no laws in the state of 
Qhio makiag such negligence a crime. 


Resolutions have been introduced in the 
Connecticut, legislature declaring that “we 
have greatly prospered both as a state and a 
nation under our beneficent protective tariff 
laws.” If we have prospered so greatly, it is 
semarkable that we are not happier. 





Senator Rutan’s anti-discrimination bill 
pending in the Pennsylvania legislature, is 
net satisfactory to the earnest opponents of 
railway monopoly. The measure follows the 
general lines of the interstute commerce bill 


passed by congress, but, of course, only ap- | 
plies to transportation within the state. Its 


weak puints ure that if; permits the commis- 
sicners to suspend the eperation of the “long 
and short haui” clause at their discretion, and 
leaves largely to the judgement of the com- 
missioners the nature of the information to be 
published. 





The gang of scoundrels that has for ‘some 
time past ruted and rubbed Chicago is in a 
tight piace. State’s Attorney Grinnell has 
obtained important evidence inplicating a 
auinber of them in criminal transactions. It 


was known tw the thieves and the detectives ii | 


their employ that the district: attorney Was 
Waiting at un office in the Ope ra house block 
aad that he had there much of the impurtant 
documentary evidence in the case. 
Mr. Grinvell and his assistants were tempor- 

earily absent, and the office Was in charge of a 
elerk and a telegraph operator, a lawyer 
aamed Mekeovh with a gang of ruffiaus at 
bis heels muna rehed mio the place. Meheogh 
ciaimed to huve wu warrant for the arrest of 
Nick Schueider, one of the accused, who has 
fied. He wus assured that Sclmeider was not 
there, but he. pretended to belie ve he was con- 
cealed in tlie sate, where most vf the docu- 
mentary evidence was stored. The clerk 
hastily shut the dvor and sprung the combina- 
tion luck, the operater meanwhile holding 
MeKeogh at bay witha revolver. The gung 
went for a crowbar to open the safe, but the 
state’s utterney and the vthers arrived on the 
peene ai this juncinre, and Mr. Grinnell ac- 
tually kicked MicKeovh into the — ele- 
water, Siugularly enough, MeKeogh — sul- 
Jenly muttered that Vinkertun would 
get even with the state’s attorney 
fur tins. This indicates that that notorious 


agency isdving the detective work for the | 


boodlers. Itoucht to advertise itself as ready 
to contract for the conunission of any crime 
er villainy. 

Over fifty arrests were made in St. Louis 
fast week of persous charged with repeating 
ena other election frauds. The fight was be- 
tween two Wings of the “saviors of society,” 
aod they used the weapons to which both are 
accustomed. z 





. A Missouri court has just rendered a decis- 
jon that, owing to the omission of a formality, 
all sales of property fur non-payment cf 
taxes made in St. Louis for years ure void, 
and that former owners can therefore regain 
Possession al any time. The present owners 
will be ousted without compensation, Such is 
the sacredness of “real estate” titles under ex- 
isting law. 

Up to Thursday the deadlock in the New 
Jersey legislature remained unbroken, and 
the bitter specch of cue of ALbett’s supporters 
had widened the breach between the Abbett 
and anti-Abbett democrats. 





The deadlock in West Virginia continues, 
@nd there was ut the time this simmury 
closed an apparent intention to prevent uny 
Choice of scnatur until the terin of the legis- 
lature shall expire. In that event, Gov. 
Wilson will appoint some other democrat 
than Camden ty fill the vacancy. 


By his ingenuity, called forth in a moment | 


of distress, a Chicago man has suggested to 
@2 anxious nation ameuns of getting rid of 
the nationai debt. Hewasin tis room at a 
hour of the uight examining « thousand- 
dollar bond. He heard a noise outside his 
oom door, and belueving he was about to be 
by burgiars, he chewed and swallowed 

his thousand dollars; but though he has thus 
‘Contributed a new iden to the various de- 
oS aur consuming Wen 





While | 


co. dt, hei is unwilling ta 
the 


‘con ptroller of the treasury has the claim 


‘under consideration. 











The house of representatives, during the 
first session of the present congress, passed a 
bill repealing the present timber culture and 
desert land laws, a repeal absolutely necessary 


to overthrow a vast system of fraud. The 
senate did not dare throw the bill out, but it 


hus persistently sought to so amend it as to 
render it practically valueless, The result is 
an irreconcilable difference between the two 
houses that will cause the bill to fail and give 
a new lease io land grabbing and timber 
stealing. 


Mr. Payson, a republic in meinber of the 
house from Ihinois, made a strong speech on 
Atouday in behalf of the house bill, and gave 
a summary of the iniquitous legislation by 
which the public domain had been wasted. 
He referred to numerous fiustances, among 
them the Estes park entry in Colorado, the 
title of which was by fraud invested in the 
Earl of Dunraven. In his verdaney, he said. 
when he first came to Washington, he had 
supposed that when a thine of this kind was 
brought to the attention of government 
efticials something could be done to cause 
areversal. He had vone to the department 
of justice four different times, trying to get 
Mr. Brewster to file a bill to set aside the 
title. He had not sueeeeded. He had tried 


it twice during this administration, and 
now he was done. Mr. Payson said he yielded 


to none in his desire to stand by the man 
who was seeking to make a home for himself 
upon the western prairies. He said he 
would not lay a straw in the way of such a 
man, but at the same time he stood here to-day 
as he had stood bere for six years in the way 
of the torrent of robbery, perjury and crime 
that was sweeping the land, despoiling the 
government of that which it should reserve, 
and reserve to the latest generation, for the 
benefit of the landless aud homeless poor. 





The house committee on Indian affairs has 
agreed to report favorably bills granting sev- 
eral railroads the right of way through 
Indian reservations. If such bills pass, the 
previous legislation breaking up the tribal 
ownership of lands will become useful to rail- 
way and land speculators. 
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Both houses have accepted and passed the 
nti-pulygamy bill, as agreed on in confer- 
ence ccmimittee. The Mormons ure disposed 
to regard the measure finally passed as 
less objectionabice than they feared that it 
would be. 


| 
: 

On the 18th of January the house passed a 
joint resolution creating a commission to in- 
Vestigate the books, accounts and methods of 
the Pacific land grant railroads. The bill 
was sent to the senate, and on Feb. 4 Senator 

| Hoar reported a substitute, which went to the 
senate table and appears likely to remain 
there indefinitely. This inquiry must precede 
any attempt to effect a settlement between 
the Pacific railroads and the governinent. On 
Tuesday Senator McPherson moved that the 
bill to create a devartment of agriculture be 
laid aside in order to take up this resolution, 
but his motion was defeated by a vote of 22 
yeas to 33 nays. The bill may yet be called 

up, but it is hardly likely to pass in time for 

action by the house at this session. : 


The Tehuantepec canal bill passed the sen- 
ate last week. It recites that the government 
of Mexico has granted to Capt. Eads a con- 
cession for the construction and operation of 
a ship railway across the isthmus of Te- 
hauntepec, and has authorized jum and _ his 
associates to obtain a charter either in Mexico 
or elsewhere. It therefore incgvporates Jas 
B. Eads and some eighty other persons named 
as a body politic under the name and title of 
the Atlantic and Pacific Ship Railway com- 
pany. The stock is not to exceed 3100,000,600, 
and when ten per cent of stock is subscribed 
for and ten per cent thereon paid in cash a 
meeting of stockholders ix to be held in Wash- 
ington or New York for the election of direc 

‘ tors. If ten millions of stock is not subscribed 
; for, and ten per cent ijn cash paid thereon 
i within two years, the charter is to expire by 
limitation. Mr. Van Wyck offered a sensible 
; ainendinent, which was adopted, that no cer- 
| tificate of stock shall be issued until it sliall 
i have been fully paid for in money ut par 
i value, and that no bonds in excess of the 
f amount of capital actually paid in shall be 
| issued, and that.no bonds shall be issued or 
| disposed of at less than their par value. 
| The Nicaragua ship canal bill was also passed. 
| It provices for the incorporation of the Mari- 
| time canal company of Nicaragua, with a 

‘pital stock not less than fifty ner more than 
one hundred millions. The principal office is to 
be in New York city. “The aggregate of all 

i charges, dues and tonnage is not to exceed 

| £2.50 per ton weight of the total pf all cargo 
(fuel and suppiies included) om board any 
vessel in transit, or not exceeding $1.25 per 
tou actual displacement of any steam vessel, 
and $1.75 per ton uctual displacement of any 
sailing vessel. The United States is to exer- 
cise such control over the canal as provided 
for by treaty with Nicaragua, and not incon- 
sistent with any treaty obligations of the 
United States with any power, and is ¢o en- 
jov its unobstructed use (at half rates) for 
troops, ‘munitions of war and mails. If stock 
to the amount of §100.00,000 be not sub- 
scribed and ten per cent thereof actually paid 
iu within two yeurs, or if the work of con- 
struction shall not have actually commenced 
and been in progress within four years, the 
corporation shall be deemed to have expired 
by limitatign, and all its franchises to have 

ceased and determined.” 


The house of representatives, by a vote of 
83 yeas to 160 nays, refused to fuss over the 
president’s veto the bill appropriating $10,000 
forthe distribution of seeds in the drouth- 
stricken region in Texas. The objection tothe 
appropriation was thut congress has no con- 
stitutional right to appropriate money for 
such purposes. 


Congressmen are busily preparing for their 
surnmer excursions at public expense. Numer- 
ous coinmittees will be authorized to investi- 
gate many things during the few remaining 
days of the sessiun. ; 


In the senate on Tuesday the Beck bill, to 
provide for the retirement of legal! tender and 
national bank notes of small denominations 
and the issue of coin certificates, was reported 
adversely. It was placed on the calendar. 
Mr. Geek said that the adverse report was by 
bare majority of the committee, and he gave 
notice that he would ‘call up the bill at an 
early day. 


John Sherman has resigned the position of 
president pro tem of the senate, as his term 
expires with the present session, and it’ will 
be more convenient to have a senator holding 
over in the position. Mr. Sherman begins a 
new term when the senate next meets. It is 
suggested thut Mr. Sherman wishes also to 
devote himself exelusively to the work of 
securing the Republican nomination for the 


| presidency next year. 
| 
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The German reichstag ut the time of its 
dissolution consisted of 397 members, of whom 
100 belonged to the Catholic center, 80 to the 
conservative (Bismarck) party, wnd the re- 
mainder were divided among eight other par- 
ties, among which were the national liberals 
(corresponding to the English liberals), the 
German liberals (corresponding to the English 
radicals), the socialists and the parties from 
various provinces, such as the Poles, Alsa- 
tians, etc. When Bismarck was defeated on 
the se)‘ u. te bill it was mainly by the 






















and And important of any which have latterly 
taken place in Europe, two influences were 
brought to bear upon the voters which have 
done much toward changing the whole char- 
acter of the reichstag. These two influences 
were—first, the implied assertion of Bismarck 
that he would plunge the country at once into 
a war with Franceif the people did not elect a 
parliament which would give him the control of 
the army for seven years More, and, second. 
the open attempt of Pope Leo to force 
the Catholics to support Bismarck. Under 
tie first influence the radicals and free 
conservatives gave way and joined strength 
with the conservatives and the national 
liberals. Under the sccond influence the 
Catholies split and part (about 380 out 
of 100) went over to Bismarck. As is 
well known, every member must have the 
absolute majority, uot merely the plurality 
of votes in his district, so that 
final supplementary votes have generally 
to be taken, and in this case 56 such votes will 
be nevessury; but the pr obability is that the 
government will have in the end 220 support- 
ers against 177 opponents. The septennate 
bill is safe, and perhaps the danger of imme- 
diate war is averted. The increase in the 
socialist vote ¢s 500,000, yet they probably will 
not bave their old number of imeimbers, 25, on 
account of the uniortunate way in which their 
votes were distributed. The “unholy all 
ance” of Hberal and conservative has the 
mementary Victory, but the inerease of the 
vote in the most: radical wing shows that the 
victory is but temporary. 


The English government is preparing a coer- 
cion bill drastic in its nature, but it) wishes 
before presenting it to put through the closure 
measure that will enable it to prevent debate. 

It would seem, however, that no such meas- 
ure is needed, in view of the action of the 
speaker last week in arbitrarily refusing to 
put a motion made by Mr. Dillwyn or to per- 
mit debate on it. Speaker Peel's action has 
aroused intense indignation among liberals 
and Irish, and it may lead to a curtailment of 
the arbitrary powers now lodged in his hands. 





THE PLEA OF THE RICH. 


It ie no Excuse for Them that the Poor Would 
Do the Sane Thing. 

LAKELAND, Fla., Feb. 1.—The common reply 
to complaints against the injustices of the 
present condition of society is thut the motive 
of the complaint is jealousy, and that the 
complainant would commit the same wrongs 
if he but had the opportunity. If we assume 
that this is true, it dees not follow that be- 
cause the rich mun was once pour he now has 
the right to oppress and reb. The question is 
not What the poor man would do should he 
become rich, but whether any man or class of 
men, be they rich or poor, shall be permitted 
to infrmge upon the rights of their fellows. 
Morals aside, according to what code of 
conduct is it that the rich man has the rizht to 
prey upon society, “if he can,” or “if he has 
the chance,” while society has no right to de- 
fend itself againt the imposition, “if if can? 
If the former stands upon the platform that 
“might makes right,” as seems to be the case, 
then the people huve not only the right to 
defend themselves against the trespasses of 
the rich, but they’also have the right to tres- 
pass on them, for they cer tainly have the 
power to do so if they but put forth 
the effort. If the practices of the monop- 
olist are right, the teachings of the communist 
are right ulso, because the essence of both 
is rolbery, the only conflict between them 
being upon the point as to who shall be rob- 
ber. The logical result of the practices of 


the monopolist would be the enforcement of- 


the teachings of the communist, because the 
principle that “might makes right” once gen- 
erally recognized there is no doubt that the 
confiscation of the rightful property of the 
rich would soon ensue. But this is the prin- 
ciple that the great body of the people, who 
are neither monopolists nor communists, are 
preparing to challenge, while the people are 
smarting under the outrageous wrongs being 
daily put upon them, and are conscious of the 
fact that, under the present order of things, 
their very lives are under a perpetual mort- 
gage toaclass of their fellows, for whom they 
inust first labor before they are permitted to 
labor for themselves. Nevertheless, they do 
not demand a reyuital of the wrongs they 
have sutfered. In their great magnanimity 
they simply declare that “the present system 
of plundef shull be abolished. It is not pro- 
posed by the new party to confiscate the ill- 
gotten gains of the rich, but to estop the fur- 
ther vicious use of wealth, viz.: To prevent 
the further arbitrary and wrongful appropri- 
ation of the belongings of the laborer—the 
fruits of his labor. P. V. JONES. 





Another Land Ccrabber in the Senate. 

After the nomination of C. B. Farwell! to 
succeed General Logan as United States 
senatcr from Illinois, but before his election, 
Cc. C. Strawn of Pontice wrote a letter that 
has been largely published in the local press 
of the state urging democrats to join with 
dissatisiied republicans in defeating Farwell’s 
election. He declared that the only claim 


made in Farwell’s behalf by ms friends was | 


that he had been a liberal contributor to cam- 
paign funds. Payson, one ot the defeated 
candidates for the republican nomination, 
had, Mr. Strawn declared, “put through the 
lower house in congress bills forfeiting land 
enough to make three states as large as 
Illinois, but) this counted for nothing as 
against the boodle candidate with the two 
prime requisites of cash and the will to use it. 
The millionaires now in the senate are setting 
down on those land forfeiting bills, and 
Tlineis is about to furnish another inillionaire 
to assist in thwarting the will of the people. 
The growth of the sentiment against large 
estates in land is rapid and positive, and yet 
in the face of the inevitable in this direction 
Farwell, a member of a syndicate owning 
3,000,000 acres in Texas, Was chosen, und 
Ijlinois is to go on record as approving Far- 
wells syndicate and opposing the work of 
breaking up the land monopolies.” 
Flagrant Tyranny of Landlords. 

The London Democrat for February says: 
“The reductions made in the rents of High- 
land estates by the crofters’ commission show 
how Highland landlords have plundered their 
tenants for many Vears past. Out of six es- 
tutes gone over by the commission the reduc- 
tions on five are 17s, 20)0, 82) 4, Oy und 51 
per cent. Even from the point of view of 
those who believe inthe justice of rent, the 
landlords have been robbing and oppressing 
their tenants, aud if common justice were 
done they would be compelled to muke full 
restitution. 


B2 


Destitution in Ottawa. 

Last Sunday- evening Father Bowdall, in 
his sermon at the Busilica in Ottawa, said: 
“There are many fumilies in Ottawa at the 
present time on the brink of destitution who 
ure unable to obtain work. I also know of 
widowed inothers with families in this city 
who go to bed at night cold and hungry, and 
who have no idea how they are going to ob- 
tain their breakfasts. The demands upon the 
charitable institutions of this city to relieve 
the sufferings of the unemployed and destitute 
were never greater.” 





Church Property. 
Senator Gorman, himself a Catholic, has in- 
troduced a bill in the Michigan legislature to 
take the tenure of Catholic church property 


vut of the hands of the bishops, and to vest in 
trustees representing each congregation. The 
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HISTORY RE REPEATS ITSELF. 


Laberers of Our Day Trke the Place of 


Siaves Before the War. 

New York, Feb. 15.—I bave long won- 
dered where the dailies of this city gut their 
nuiterial for editoriais upon the labor ques- 
tion, and I find the mine they have been 
working is page 577, volume I., of Benton's 
“Thirty Years in the United States Senate.” 
It consists of an address by Mr. Buchanan 
in presenting a2 memorial from the Society of 
Friends of Pennsylvania requesting cougress 
to abolish sluve trade and slavery in the 
District of Columbia and Mr. Benton’s reply. 

The passage reads: “Mr. Buchanan, in pre- 
senting it, said it was entitled to respect 
from the character of the memorialists, but 
he dissented from the opinion which they ex- 
pressed and the request: which they made. 
The constitution recoznmed slavery; it ex- 
isted here; was found here when the district 
was ceded to the United States; the slaves 
were the property of the inhabitants, and he 
was opposed to the disturbance of their 
rights.” 

For slaves and slave owners substitute 
laborers and land owners, and it is seen that 
Mr. Buchanan's remarks have furnished the 
great dailies with material for several cain- 
paigns. 

Further along is this: “Mr. Benton rose to 
express hisconcurrence. . . . With respect 
to the petitioners and those with whom they 
acted he had no doubt but that many of them 
were goud people, aiming at benevolent ob- 
jects, and endeavoring tu ameliorate the con- 
dition of one part of the human race without 
inflicting calunities on another part: but they 
were mistaken in their mode of proceeding, 
and so fur from accomplishing any part of 
their object the whole effect of their interno- 
sition was to aggravate the condition of those 
in Whose behalf they were interfering.” There 
Were others, the ubolitionists, whom he quali- 
fied as “incendiaries and agitators, with dia- 
bolical objects in view, to be accomplished by 
wicked and deplorable means.” 

For abolitionists substitute land reformers, 
and we get the fountain that inspired the 
“saviors of society” in the last) campaign. 
Benton then describes the insurrection of the 
slaves at Pointe Coupee, La. Hew they dared 
to “dream of liberty,” and how they were 
punished for it. “The militia of the parish 
immediately took arms, and the Baron de Ca- 
rondelet caused them to be supported by the 
troops of the line. It was resolved to arrest 
and to punish the principal conspirators. The 
slaves opposed it, but were quickly dispersed, 
with the loss of twenty of their number killed 
on the spot. Fifty of the insurgents were con- 
demned to death. Sixteen were executed in 
different parts of the parish; the rest were 
put on board a galley and hung at intervals 
all along the river as far as New Orleans, a 
distance of one hundred and fifty miles.” He 
then traced all the mischief to “societies;” and 
said “they had already perpetrated more 
mischief than the joint remainder of all their 
lives spent in prayersof contrition and in 
works of retribution could ever atone for.” It 
all reads just as the great duilies to-day do, 
and shows how history repeats ittelf. 

©. W. NeEttts. 


ATTACKING THE STANDARD OIL CO. 


A Serious Effort to Re-establish Independ- 
ent Refineries in Penusylwvania. 

The Bellingsly pipe-line bill, now pending 
in the Pennsylvania legislature, has for its 
professed object the revival in the western 
part of that state of the independent o1l re- 
fining industry which was crushed out years 
ugo by the Standard oil company. Dr. W. 
B. Roberts of Titusville declares that if the 
bill is passed a company will at once be 
formed with a capital of $500,000 to build a 
large refinery in each of the four ereat oil dis- 
tricts. He further says that the object of this 
effort to secure legislative regulation of pipe- 
line rates is not so much to make charges 
lower as it is to make them uniform, and thus 
put a stop to the diserimination by which the 
Standard monopoly crushes every enterprise 
that dares oppose it. 

The advocutes of the bill and the agents of 
the Standard oi! company, who are opposing 
it, have both been heard by the joint commit- 
tee that is considering the measure. One 
witness declared that the oil producers had 
suffered so long from corporate abuse that 
they were electrified and astonished by the 
introduction of this bill. He described the 
beginning and growth of the oil industry, and 
showed how within a period of fifteen years 
the cost of production had fallen from $4 a 
barrel to sixty cents, while the cost of trans- 
portation had vastly increased. 

Mr. Heydrick, on behalf of the producers, 
made a legal argument in fayer of the bill. 
He declared that it does not violate the na- 
tional or state constitution. “Precedents 
without) number,” he said, “had established 
the right of the state to interfere with private 
business where that business interferes with 
the liberties of the people, and the only ques- 
tion here was one of expediency.” 


Gam bling in Necessaries of Life. 

Brookiyn, Feb. 16.—Every now and. then 
some rich merchant or speculator who wants 
to be richer succeeds in making ‘a corner” by 
which the price of pork, beef, corn or bread- 
stuffs is foreed up a cent or two. Then goes 
up a2 roar of protest, and we learn how sinful 
a thing it isto “gamble in the necessaries of 
life.” But, bless the innocent hearts of the 
moralists, don’t they know that gambling in 
the prime necessary of life is going on every 
day in every nation, every state, city, town 
and village? What isan extra penny for a 
bushel of wheat to tinousands of 
manded by one man of another who desires 
the use of a piece of ground upon which the 
wheat may be grown? One cannot put his 
toot on a vacant piece of God’s earth without 
permission of the “owner,” nor can one use 
and live on itif the “owner” desires to keep 
it Vacant, in the belief that its value, which is 
determined by the need that otber men have 
of it, will rise. Gambling in wheat, forsooth! 
Why, is there the amount of moral wrong in 
all the sales of “futures” that ever were 
effected that there is in the denial of one hu- 
man being’s birthright ¢ 

Horizoned leagues of land, 
Grasped ina ded mmain'’s hand— 

go down to those who ive not won by their 


efforts the right to live on thern, while need-. 


ful, intelligent beings, born into the world 
under ban of false conditions, pay tribute 
all their lives to “owners” of the eurth. What 
grinds the working man the hardest—a risv 
in breadstulfs that. muy cost bin a couple of 
dollars in a year, or the hundred dollars, 
above the amount of taxes, that he pays as 
bonus to his lundloyd: Gambling in the minor 
necessaries of Jifé ‘is an undoubted evil, but 
gainbling in the prime necessary of’ life, in 
other phrase, speculatiun in land, isan iniquity 
that cries to heaven for redress. Give the 
land to the people. 
CHARLES M. SKINNER. 





A Kod for Their Own Backs. . 
San DrEGo, Cal., Feb. %—What a rod the 
deluded people of San Diego are preparing 
for their own backs! By their insane compe- 
tition land has risen to such a price that 
hardly any honest business pays, and straug- 
ers intendiug to settle are driven away. A 
late arrival, not yet hardened to the present 
state of things, shows up in a very ridiculous 
light the evils of our system in laying outa 
town. “Here,” he says, ‘for miles “along the 
bay you have isulated houses up on bills and 
down in holes, many of them mere shanties; tor, 
after paying tor their land many people have 
very littie money for anything else. There are 
roads, no lig pleted “Pe 


dollars de-. 


and the stores are | 













DR. DE BECK OF CINCINNATI ON THE LAND 


QUESTION. 


SWhat We Want and How We Propose to 
Gee It.” 


To the Editor of the Commercial Gazette: 
In your issue of to-day, in reply to a corre- 
spondent i inquiring in regard to Henry George's 
theories, you give a fairly just answer; but 
considering the very marked interest Mr: 
Georre’s Views are attracting thr oughont the 
entire country, (think vour journal e 
to devote more than twelve lives to their ex- 
planation. 

The proposition that “the land of every 
country belongs tothe people of that country” 
is a proposition Which, considered from the 
standpoint of reason, is ‘perfectly self-evident. 
It is recognized legally in the principle of 
“eminent domain,” and. is tucitly recognized 
in all such legislative acts as 
laws,” “pre-emption acts,” ete. Itis an “airy” 
theory that has been held by such “airy” po- 
litical thinkers as Thomas Jetfersou, John 
Stuart Mill and Herbert Spencer. 

Important as is the principle, to the average 
citizen the question of the methad of practic- 
ally applying these principles is of still more im- 
mediate interest. It is at this point that much 
misunderstanding ar ses, and I fear that this 
is the pvint where wilful misrepresentation 
creeps in. 

It is thought by many that Mr. George pro- 
poses to have the state step in, foreibly take 
possession of all land, and thea rent out the 
land to whoever mizht desire it. So very 
widely spread is this View that even. so. intelli- 
gent and well read a mana as Judge Yuple 


presented it as Mr. George’s plan, in Phis letter | 


tothe Evening Post some time since. In Mr. 

George’s works he has had occasion to deny, 

in so many words, that this is his method. 
What Mr. George proposes to do is not. to 


alter a single existing condition, directly; not, 


to change “the title toa square inch of land; 
hot to ndd a single function to xov ermnental 
machinery, us recurds land management. 

With our) present municipal “and state 
methods of taxation unchanged, he proposes 
simply to shift taxation. He proposes @ single 
taux on land values, assessed as at present, but 
to full value. He proposes then to do away 
With all other taxes, direct. or indirect. 

He merely proposes that the holders of 
land, holding something to their exclusive 
use Which is a gift of the Creator, and not a 
product of labor, should pay for this privilege 
a tax into the treasury. He proposes that all 
taxes upon labor and capital, taking away a 
yortion of their product, should be abolished. 

This land tax should be = raised until it 
reaches the annual ground rent of the lund. 

Mr. George is in harmony with all leading 
economists in holding that a tax upon land 
values cannot be shifted to other shoulders— 
it must be paid by the owner. It is equally 
true that all other taxes, direct or indir ect— 
taxes which are levied upon the products of 
labor and capital—can be, and -are, shifted 
from the owner to the user. 

Mr. George’s theory, as so. stated, seems 
very innocent—merely another way of levy- 
ing taxes; but it is from those who see the 
immediate and far-reaching effect of his 
theory that the bitter opposition comes. 

The first etfeet would be upon the distribu- 
tion of land. Land now in use would remain 
just as itis; the tax taken off of the improve- 
ments sad the tax upon the land slightly 
raised, not, however, equal to the previous 
amount of both taxes ‘roget! her, except in those 
eases of city shanties, rookeries, ete., where 
the landis worth more than the improvements. 
But it is upon unused land, land held by mon- 
opolies and for speculative purposes, that the 
disintegrating blow would fall. That such 
land, unproductive but taxed to its value, 
would not long be held is axiomatic. The re- 
sult would be the throwing upon the market, 
at any figure obtainable, of vast ageremutes 
of tillable land. ‘To this land surplus Tabor 
would overflow, and labor remaining iu in- 
dustrial pursuits would naturally obtain the 
proper proportion of the products of industry. 

This distribution of land would gradually 
make us a nation of independent freeholders, 
iustead, as We ure rapidly drifting, a nation 
of landlords and tenants. 
pear that most curious paradox of our civili- 


an afford’ 


Then would disap-. 
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zation, a “tramp” hunting for the opportunity | 


to make a living, and trudging along western 
roads past hundreds and thousands of acresof 
virgin soil. 

This method of taxation would have its most 
marked effect upon rent. Land whieh was 
taxed up to, or nearly to, its annual value, 
would cease to have a rental value. What is 
rent? Itisa value added to land, not in vir- 
tue of any labor expended by the owner, but 
as a result of the growth of the community. 
But rent, the representative of this value, 
goes pow uot to the cummunityys but town in- 
dividual. Thus results that anomalous state 
of affairs that, with the increased productive 


power of labor and eapital, land increases tn | 


value, rents gu up, and the factor that takes 


no part in producing wealth (the land owner) 
and greater proportionate | 


tukes a greater 


share of the produce, while kibor and capital, 





| 





i 


the active factors in producing wealth, re- | 
ceive a less and less relative proportion. This ; 


is represented by wages tending to a bare 
subsistence, and the market rate of interest 
(the measure of the average return to capital) 
reaching a lower and lower figure. 

This is the history of the change of every 
country from aw new to.an old. settled com- 
munity; and runs a directly parallel course 
with the rise in land values. Where. land is 
cheap, wares and interest: are high; where 
land is dear, wages 
This is so well known as hardly to warrant 
the time and space in printing it. 

This, then, 
against land monopoly. Labor and capital 
must have access to the bounties of nature, 
and must be allowed to properly divide be- 
tween themselves what they ‘produce. 


tion of wealth, must have the puwer to take 
the fion's share of the wealth. 

Mr. George's other reforms, viz, that the 
state should legally aequire "all lurge busi- 
nesses that are necessarily Inonupolistie—Lfor 
example, the railroads, telegraph, telephone, 
gas-works, etc.—need ‘hot be here discussed. 
These sucial functions are now performed by 
other countries, and performed more economl- 


cally, more to public benetit and very much 


less to legislative corruption. 
Davip DEBECK. — 





“Mr. eee 

New York Herahl, Feb. 2 / 

Mr. A. S. Hew ie is mayor of ‘Now ¥e rk. 
That is about us much as une man can attend 
tu and do it moderately well. He ha: 
begun his reform mayevralty yet. 

Mr. 
mayoralty with a cry that Mr. Henry Georg 
and his followers were anarchists. That folly 
was forgiven hine by aw good) many demo- 
cratic voters. who kindly 
dyspepsia. 

Now he wants ‘the democratic _party to 
break up liber organizations. 

Jtisa pity that ‘Mr. Hewitt does not have to 
saw wood fora living. In that case he would 
bave a better digestion and more sense. 





Letting the Greater Criminal Loose. 


In the course of uw recent speech in East To- 4 
 ronto 


Alfred Jury, the parliamentary candi- 
date of the labur purty, said: 

If you allow any class tu monopolize either 
the land, which is the source of all natural 
weulth, or the carrying trade of the country, 
by which that wealth is carvicd tu the con- 
suwers of the country, you. put it within. the 
reach of that class to tax the labor of the peo- 
ple to the utinost degree. There is an old 
verse that we have often heard in the old 


country that tomy mind well suits the occa- 


They say there that 


The hiw locks up the man or woman 

That steals the couse from off the common, 
But lets the greater criminal loose 

That steals the common from -the goose. 


(Loud ee) That is true. If there is any 


sion. 


criminal class itis that class ‘in all countries 


who by imcnopolizing the legislation. of the 
country, by making the laws of the country, 
aS they, have in the British isles, rob the 
people of their birthright, the suil, [think they ! 
ure the greatest criminals in the proper sense 
of the word that there can possibly be in any 
country. be 


The Value of London Land. 
From the Court Journiul. 


It hus been ascertained, with regard to the 
Imperial institute, that the site of “about five 
acres recently secured for the new admiralty 
and war offices is valued at £520,000, or 
rather over £160,000 per acre; that now vu- 
caut in Charles street,opposite the India office. 
is less than an acre, und would cost at least 
£125,000; probably another acre might be se- 
cured by private contract, so that the value 
of 2 limited site in this position would not be 

than £250,000 


cand interest ‘ure’ low.: 


is a fight of labor and capital: 


No. 
third factor, having no share in the produe-. 
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Pmunkind. 
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i amony the ten coal companies of the rsthee = 
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The McGlynn Testimonial. 
The publisher of THE STanparD acknowl 
edges the receipt of the following sums. for 
the fund for Dr. McGivun: 


















Two irish Protestants, San Louis Obispo, Cal....0.- $2.00 
H.W. Miner, Kansas City, Mow... celle eebewee 10 
Ts M. N nesta se visthaty Phaw ecett desert cakes Ae 2-00 
Patrick Bradley, New York: eas ; 100). 
WB. Germantown, Pa. ..slc. ‘eeuccasveceers ceeee 2 
Willem Nounin, Hartford Cievy Ind ccc eee oO P00 
P.O’ Lard, San Fran¢iseo, Cables ic. ene eee EO 
R. C.S., New York oo. eo ee ie eee Se Lo 
An AdTulrer, New. ¥ ob eSsreher cess estes shsaritee 100: 00: 
J.J. Payne, Springield, Mts. eecieeeceeeseecee | 1.00 
James Walsh, Newark, Ne deco. epee cawece oe EO 
Paul Donovan, Newurk, Mod. ete.ctee veecee LOO 
Richard Ryan, Newark, Noose. ce Bae ea a) 
Daniel Regan, Newark, Noodle cl eee 10 
“A Shoemaker, Newark, N: Sear ae LO 
Robert J. Jackson, Newark, pees La 
James W itlsin,- Newark, N. uaa ae 100 
Timothy Foley, Newark, No Feooccc... Po 
Michael Sullivan, Newark, N. Pep eevesce 50 
James Walsh, Newark, Node ccc ew ee 50 
John Murphy, Newark, Noe, ey 
- James Bullivant, Newark, Ny SW: 
Thomas Lewy, East Aurora, Ne X BU 
Allen Tucker, New Yorke. 2. .: LO 
Huzh Whoriskey, New York: 500 
Samuel Keller, New York soos. Sniegs ‘50 
Josep: Doelger, New York... oS 08 
St. W. Cowen, New York urs. ilo eccige ce cetene 2 1000 
Michael Carew, New York... ceeeees secccesteee | DOD 
“Sits an 


Previously ackucwiedsedi pens seaesveerenssvenens 8620 59 5) 


. Total ee ceeee ss seeded tee $769 00 


A Mission of Humanicy. 


Germantown, ‘Pa., Feb. 21:—Inclosed: tind $1 for tha 
Dr. MeGiynn fund) asa: slight token wf my hearty: s¥m- 
pathy for him ins his mission. of Buunanity. an “wish you 
Gud speed in your work. ; 7 : Ee, 












“Tenth Will R Aenine: S 


Hartford City, Ind., Feb. 22.- The: Standard suits 1m : 
toa dot. © Your defeuse of Ins. Me ualy pe in the best: thing ne 
that: lias ever. been published: ing: American news- 
panér. ’ Danmra Catholic nyselfiancd veaitest bossism: in alb: 
its forms. Lremember a tew years ago. when the Irish 
World was prosertbed. by the “most of the Catholic: 
clergy; how it pursued the even tenor ofits way, and its 
fearless editor looked. neither. to the left northe right, 
and triumphed. over: every foe: I regret) thar. some of 
our Catholic journus have attempted to belittle Dr. Mg- 
Glynnafter the fashion of) common politielans. But-it 
won't. de. Truth crushed to enrth will rise again.” “In 
the language of Father O'Reilly of Detroit, “EL hope Dr. 
McGlynn will triumph overall of. his enemies.” Ine 
closed find $1 for the fund. WILLIAM NOONAN, 


A Beautiful Coincidence. 


“San Luis: Obispo, Cal, Febs.1).—My. mether halves a: 
subseription of $2 to. the: Dr. MeGlynn. fund: with, my- 
self. We are-only sorry that we are limited to so small 
& sum. 
that. the church of which he was. ino the..truest sense 
pastor shoul name the temple of cits. worship St. 


tephen’s—the memory of Christianity’s.earliest martyz.” 


linking itself. thus with the: first, martyr to truth’s new 
erusadic, | AN IRISH FROTESTANT. ; 


Among the Rocky Mountains. — _ 
Aspen, Col., Feb. 10.—We. have. cot up. a subscription 


for Father McGlynn in Aspen, and we are doing well, 


It willlet his enemies sew thut he has. friends at. bis 
back in the wilds of the Rocky mountains. 
FRANK HUNTER 


For Human Righis. 


‘New York, Feb, 23.—Herewith please: tind: $1. for. the 
McGlynn fund. Tt.ts not intended to measure my s¥m 
pathy fora man persecuted because he dared stand-up 
for human rights and the rights of an-American eltizen, 

R. Cc. S. 


No Dictation from Rome. 


Newark, N. J., Feb. 23.—Inclosed find: postoffice: ordez 
for ten: dollars to be addet to the McGlynn fund. ‘The 
twelve subscribers heartily endorse the stand taken: by: 
that-eminent and Jiberty-loving: priest, and bope that 
Rome shall not be per mitted to dictate. in. our free 
republic. JAMES WALSH. )- 


From the Twentieth Assembly [District. 


The admirers of Rev. Dr. McGlynn. in the Twentieth 
assembly district. have “formed a McGlynn club: Me 
Carew, president: James | Barrett, secretary; Tom 
O'Neill, treasurer. Active measures are promised: to 
add to the tribute to the. people’s noble. champion, and. 
the first receipt is acknowledged herewith: Alten, 


Tucker, $1.00;. Hugh Whoriskey, 35.00; Samuel Keller, 
Cowen,... $10.00; 


5) cents; Jos. Doelger. $3.00; 
Michael Carew, $5.00. 


St. W. 




























































True Cathelicism. : : 
San Francisco, Feb, 11.—L have often heard, of a man 
crying enough when: he was down ‘and. being beaten; 
- but for. the first time in my life haye-T heard of a man : 
erying enough when: it raed the’ 
money, as Plesrn from to-diay’s dispatche 
Dr. MeGivan has done... Though: he omay Ty enough, it 
is not. “ex-cathedra,” and the people, who. are waxious. 
and Willing tocentribate: their mit 
to place him. in an independent: post 
to teach the old doctrine: of. Catholic 
tribute: I> think It. veur dratyy val 
use all your powers to keep Dr. MeGlynn 
Rome. There is nothing grander:this 
that.a man in this nineteenth centu real. ro. from 
New York te Rome to states propos imple. wae. 
that all taxation shoukl beon land, or that. land: should 
be taxed toits rental value, or that the: land ofa coum 
try belongs tothe people of the countr ; when pen and 
infound postage are.so much ‘better and cheap 
ludicrous. This is especially so when a, min, by writing, 
puts himself.on record in-bliek and aw hite’ that cannot 
ter ubbed out.) Tht he propasand: Lor the pope put. them: 
selves “on: record’16 the: contrary: dectrine—that God 
made the workd for: individual ow up—then.t y Ros 
man church would cease:to be Catholic, andthe: church 
vould have to print a new: Christian doctrine ‘or: & 
chism, that after God made the world for his awn honor. 
and glory he did not make it fer all men’s use and beae- 
fit, but only for those who could steabit frum the: rest of 
Please add the inelosed deliar tothe fund. 
Pp O'LARD. 


‘Hopes for 2 Stunning Rebuke. 


“Tarrytown, SY ¥.—OniTs ort time ago: the whols 
world of Wealth and: privilege: stood aghast, and. in 
breathless. anxiety Walled) the: result: of labor’s. first | 
attempt to demand a hearing. for its admitted grieve 
unces.: The laborer’s response to this appeal spread con. 
sternation in the ranks of monopoly, elevated labor to a 
dignity that it never before attained, and: marked the: 
beginning -of anew era cing the dal and: political 
histor: of the World. At. once: privil 
wall to. their ztd the machin 
their interests. ands spread 
labor CAND. That Tayehm rm 


r protected 
ruin: in the 


He be utid ind in fective blow it ne 7 

champion, Te, toy hose disinter 
owes “ib debt that, Cun never Nabe: to be ‘able ta. 
‘adequately pepay, is wt adk zttedd fram he: effect of Eas 
cruel, becuse undeserved, blows: 
wWhitis bibor going toa da? 

history, sallow itself to be adh 

pent upy While) its bela vet 
strangled?) Has) kibor’s. int 
develope abtoenable it tocar 
Christhin and insulting’ 


citessty 
at suite tently 


{venom and. hibor's. | 


-justic aw 


vs ce to reeerye. 
Hewitt opencd his) canvass tor thes hay, 


‘enemie 


g 
moninl/to: be presented) te 
testimonial which D hope will 
Wilhadminister it stunning rebu 
tend heowelt to mal 
by birth, a Catholie Dy breediz 
citizen arse, last coundall the: tine. 


Chicaro represents au ay erage cx 


> Jabor ‘cugaged i in mining. and “making it. ri ady 


for shipme nt of SL00 to SLL. 
$6.90. to S604 is the profit-of ti 
eS, shippers and unddlemen. 


The remaining 
{ 


ions the output is: controlled so. that. 
theaumnit 
ine Gays i cach year, or more Unwin one 
of their time, while their wages 
steachhy reduced—amounting Lo 
duction of overOU per-vent. i st si col 
freicbts are maintained al the high rates of 
sixteen . rh. competition, the. 
falloff prices sof transportation 
have reduced the’ PRtes on. other freights fully” 
50 per centin the same period; and S15,tK OOD, 000 2° 
year more is exterted from, coal consumers. 
tor the same quantity, with a foss- of 310,000,- 
VODs in wares to: the miners, and. a veneral 
crippling of all business compelled) to use an- 
thracite coal. There is nou. justitication, of. 
course, for anarchy und its advocates. But if 
two wrongs ever made a rieht, anarchy would. 
be the fitting and only cumplement. of this 
Inonstrous wrong Of the co burons.. They 
at deliunce the common law which 
is of social order, the constitution: of 
the United Stutes and of every. individual 
state, the repeated decisions of the highest 
courts, and the inoral principles: upon: which 
all these are founded. They ure sowing the 





wind. Will they only r eup:tie whir twind2 » 
‘ A Hit at the Conl Coupanies. 
St. Puul Dispatch. 


The fooiish sporadic atiacks of - violence 
‘which characterize the closine strike at New 
York afford another demenstration’ of the: 
criminal folly of the conduct of those who are ae 


. Feaponsible tor such ahasine: rane 








Itis surely 2 singular and beautiful coincidenca,. t 
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. pompetitive price is 
.. walue taxes, therefore, are taken from land 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


Lansincaurc, N. Y., Feb. 14.—It is well 
known that immigration from abroad |is 
enormous and that 4 per ceut of the immi- 
— have not a doliar. Last year the 

average was over 1,000 per day. Just think 
of 1,000 people coming from foreign countries 
looking for work iu our already overstocked 
@ountry! It is estimated that there are 
1,000,000 idle men in the United States now. 
What do we want of any more? An immigrant 
Janding here without fricnds jumps at any 
wages he can get, even if hé undermines a 
citizen. There ought to be laws to prohibit 
such immigration. A restriction of some 
kind, for instance the possession of a stip- 
ulated sum of moncy, say #500, should be im- 
posed. Not 800 asa fee for entrance, but 
the immigrant should possess that amount as 

By this method we 
should bring money into the couniry. 

J have noticed that at the time our country 
was entering « prosperous era immigration 
wus greatest. It is impossible for the United 
States to furnish employment for the whole 
world, but that is just what we are dcing. 
Organized labor will never be able to accom- 
plish anything so lung as corporations can 
ppen the flood gates and let in pauper foreign 
iabor ww iake the place ef our own workers. 

GEORGE B. GOEWEY. 

Your preposition is good protection doc- 
trine, and should fiud caraest, advocates in 
the Trifune and the Sim. But think a mo- 
ment. Is our country overstocked with work-' 
ers? That cannot truthfully oe said while 
vacant and people need 
houses; while coal beds are unopened and 
people shiver for want of fuel: while millions 
of acres are untilled and people are in want 
of food. Itis not our country that is over- 
stocked with workers, but the people who own 
gur country. 

It is quite possible for the United States to 
furnish employinent for the whole world. 
Tear down the parchment wall of title deeds 
that towers between the workers and the idle 
Jand of our country, and see what work, and 
what profitable work, there will be for every- 
body. 

You are right in saying that immigrants 
‘without funds jump at any wages they can 
get and undermine citizens. But it is not the 
fault of the immigrant; it is the fault of the 
Jaw that enables men with money in their 
pocket and speculation in- their eye to. wall in 
opportunities to work. This limits the demand 
for workers to the wants of an employing 
class, and keeps up a supply of men without 
work why, by bidding against those that have . 
it, drag waves down. Penniless immigrants 
veinforce the army of the unemployed, and 
make the competition keener. 

To keep them out of the country would 
slightly and temporarily modify competition, 
bat nothing more. It would make organized 
labor stronger in a strike, but not much. With 
ever a million men in the country looking for 
a job, employers have a Jabor supply to draw 
from. which is effectual evough in the process 
of beating down wages. A million laborers 
more than employers need will reduce wages 
tothe minimum, lund being held as private 
property, just as ceriainly, though not so 
goon, as twenty millions. 

The idea of interfering with the freedom of 
Jaborers, cither by such a restriction gs you 
propose, or by a tariff on foreign products, 
or by taxing products of any kind, is all 
wrong. What is needed is a removal—not a 
gnultiplication—of restrictions. Make foreign 
aroducts free by abolishing the tariff; make 
domestic products free by abolishing the taxes 
on them: and, above all, make raw material 
free by taxing land values until no one will 
appropriate land that. he does nct use, and all 
seeming necessity fur keeping people out of 
the country or bringing money in will vanish. 


Trsing to Selve the Problem. 
Bactrwore, Feb. 11.—In the reading room 


of one of our hotels a party of gentlemen 


were discussing the New York strike, Dr. 
McGlynn and THE Sranparp. “The way 
to solve this question of ‘The Land for the 
People,” said one, “is for every state to 
tax vacant land owned by individuals liv- 
ing within the state at three or four times the 
rate paid by thuse who use their land. This 
would force owners io sell to those desiring 
homes. Taxes on non-resident owners should 
be fully double these on resident owners, und 
wacant iands owned by corporations in or out 
of the state should be taxed ina similar man- 
mer. Agricultural lands should be divided 
into plots of eighty acres each, and no indi- 
vidual] or corporation should be permitted to 
own in fee sinpie over one such plot, unless 
willing to pay the rate fixed on uon-resident 
property. This would at once compel the 
owners of large estates to sell und force mil- 
lions of acres upon the murket. There would 
be no wrong done to any man; millions of 
happy homes would be planted everywhere; 
tramps and strikes would be unknown; the 
Jand would belong to the people.” 

The ideas expressed seemed novel’ to me, 
and I record them for THE Stanparp. 

WALTER WHITE. 

The gentleman you quote: hears the rmg- 
ing of the bell, but dvesn’t know where 
the steeple is. There is no reason for taxing 
wacant land more than improved land of the 
same value, vor for taxing non-resident more 
than resident land-holders, or corporations 
more ihan individuals, except: as there is a 
difference in the value of ther holdings. A 
gniform ed valorem ljand tux would force 
unused Jands into market more surely than 
would a tax that discriminated aguinst cor- 
porations and non-residents. Nor is the plan 
of dividing agricultural fands inte small hold- 
ings 2 good one. It would interfere with 
farming on a large seale. Tne gentleman 
you quote evidently intended by this, how- 
ever, to secure 2 homestead to the farmer, 
for he would allow large holdings, provided 
the owner paid full tax on all in excess of 
eighty acres. But no real necessity for 
bomestead privileges would exist if all land 
were taxed its full rental value. There would 
then be ail around us land substantially free 
for occupancy and use. 


The Kent ef Heuses.. 


Berrarto, N.-Y., Jan. 24.—When all taxa- 
tien is thrown on land values, how is house 
sent to be prevented from rising accordingly. 

C. SVENSON. | 

This question, which is frequently asked, is 
due to ignoring an elementary distinction— 
that between monopoly prices and compcti- 


oo five prices. 


“fund commands a monopoly price be- 
eause it cannot be supplied by labor. Its 
pwhner can and does demand for it all the 
pccupicr will give rather than take up witha 
poore= situation. But houses command only 
a competitive price, because labor can repro- 
duce them at will. 

Now 2 tax upon a monopoly price comes 
out of tie price, while a tax upon a 
added to it. Land 


rents, while house taxes are added to house 
vents, the former being paid by the landlord 
and the latter by the tenant. If all taxes 


were placed on land values ground rents 


“Shall Fereign Immigration be Prehibicedt. 


not. They ure already as high as “the traffic 
will bear.” But house rents would be less, at 
least to the extent of the tax removed from 
the house. Ifa piece of land is worth $100 
a year, its value wil) not be increased by an 
additional tax. The landlord will have to be 
satisfied with $100 or leave it vacant; nor will 
he be obliged to take less than $100 if his tax 
be reduced. Butataxon a house increases 
its value because labor will not reproduce 
houses unless the consumer pay the tax. 
Houses might be taxed so high that few more 
houses would be built, but you cannot tax 
Jand values high enough to lessen in the least 
the supply of land. The effect of exclusively 
taxing land values would be to reduce ground 
rents by making a glut in the land market. 
The effect of removing taxes from houses 
would be to decrease house rent by en- 
ecouraging house building, In no way could 
this tendency be overcome. Hence, it would 
be impossible for house rent to rise with the 
tax on land values. It would fall. 


Twe Cases ef Possible Hardship. | 


New York, Feb. 12.—I own a frame house 
-and lot. I worked hard to clear off the mort- 
gage. Now am old and cannot work much. 
The property, when fully rented, brings in 
$00 a year. If I paid eight per cent taxes on 
the value of the land, which is $° 900 on my 
block, my tax would be 3720, a. . I would 
have but little left to live on in ‘y old days. 
I have a neighbor, a poor widow, with two 
children, who owns a frame house on which 
there is a mortgage. She manages to make 
a living out of it and bring her children up 
weil. But suppose alltaxes were placed on 
land values, what would become of this sickly 
woman ? LABORER. 

Your case aud that of the widow are the 
same. You are dependent on account of your 
age, and she on account of her health and sex 
and the children she is rearing, and both of 
you are mainly supported by ground rents, 
paid by tenants to whom you give no equiva- 
lent, the ground they occupy being by gift 
of the Creator as much theirs as yours. 
‘To tax you $720 would leave yon but 
$180, which probably is a fuir return as 
things go now for your capital—the house and 
for your work and expense, caring for it and 
collecting rents. What right have you to 
more from the people who live in your house? 
You plead dependence, but why should these 
people be burdened with your support? Is it 
because you in the past exchanged your labor 
for a title deed to that lot, whereby you are 
able now to force them to work for you! That 
reasoning, if valid, would justify slavery if 
the master were a poor man who worked 
until he had enough to buy a “likely nigger” 
to work for him. It is precisely the kind of 
reasoning that was used against abolition 
thirty years ago. Cases like yours are always 
invoked by privileged classes when their 
privilege is assailed. Such cases, by exciting 
emotion, make reason blind and tip the scales 
of justice. Great general wrongs are of late 
forgotten, if sympathy can be «aroused for 
forcible instances of hardship. 

But there need be no hardship in either case 
you mention. Both you and the widow should. 
not asacharity, but as a right, be well sup- 
ported out of that fund which belongs to all— 
the rental value of land. You are now sup- 
ported by a few people upon whom you have 

no special claim; you would then be supported 
by all the people, upon whom you have a just 
claim, as an equal owner with them of the 
land out of which they produce. Such sup- 
port would not be humiliating. It would net 
be alms. If superannuated judges can, with- 
out loss of self-respect, enjoy pensions on uc- 
count of services for which they have been 
already paid, superannnated laborers and 
helpless widows ought to feel no shame in 
taking dividends from common proporty to 
the value of which their services in the past 
and their very presence now contribute. 

Do not be misled by the ecavilings of the 
selfish that are echoed in your letter. Small 
Jand owners are to the privileged classes what 
the horse in Esop’s fable was to the man. 
Without their support, and they really suffer 
rather than profit from the system, the great 


monopolists who in idleness themselves fatten 
upen the industry of others would soon go to 


the wall. 


Security of Private Property. 

DETROIT, Mich., Feb. 11.—In advocating the 
gospel of the lund for the people I am fre- 
guentiy met with the notion, especially in 
farming communities, that it is proposed to 
make the products of labor public property 
and deprive aman of his earnings. This is 
an ignorant notion, to be sure, but for that 
reason it should be constanti: refuted. 

S. G. HowELL. 

Instead of making labor products public 
property, it is proposed to muke them more 
secure as private property than they are now. 
We would not only recognize individual own- 
ership in every product of Jabor, froma sheaf 
of grain toa farm house and from a flatboat 
to a steamship, but we would also remove 
trom it every form of tax. Ia principle there 
is no difference between taking part of a pro- 
duct for public use, as by our system of taxa- 
tion we do now, and taking the whole. The 
right to do one involves a right todo the 
other. But we deny both the right and the 
expediency of doing cither. 

By shifting all taxes to land values we 
muke taxes a compensation to the public for 
appropriating public property. No man can 
produce land—it is a creution of nature; 
therefore no man can claim ownership of 


| land. Nor does any one man create land 


values; they are created by the demand of 
the community. Both land and land values 
then are public property, and when an indi- 
vidual converts thein to his own use, he should 
pay the public for his privilege. Such pay- 
ments would make a revenue fund that would 
lift the whole burden of taxation from the 
producer; he would pay ground rent only, 
whereas now be must pay ground rent and 
tuxes too. It would do more. It would! 
bring vacant land into use and make it easy 
for any man wanting work to find it ready 
at hand at wages measured by his earnings 
instead of by competition amoung laborers for 
a job. 

Any man who uscs his land can well afford 
to have land values made the sole basis of 
taxation. The extent that his direct tax was 
thereby increased would be more than offset 
by the abolition of other taxes, the increase 
of his wages if he worked, and the improved 
state of society in which he lived. The farmer 
would be especially benefited; for besides his 
higher wages and the removal of tariff taxes, 
he would pay less direct taxes than now. This 
would be so with every farmer whose land 
was worth less than his improvements, stock 
and produce; and how many farmers are 
there whose land is worth more? 


MUSIC IN SCHOOLS. 


False Metheds Due to Evil Influences in 
Pelitics. 


BROOKLYN, Jan. 16.—Nvo one who is at all 
familiar with the politics of New York and 
Brooklyn will wonder at the strong state- 
ments made by Prof. Jerome Hopkins in THE 


! 
| 
| 
| 
| 


sic prevalent aS our common caeale The ap- 
pointment of teachers is but a part of the ring 
system that has dominated. these cities under 
the two great parties for many years, and 
until that rule can be broken no great im- 
provement may be looked for. The situation 
here recalls that which obtained in England 
until within the last few years, and the vast 
change for the better that has taken place in 
musical education may well inspire every re- 
former with the hope that the coming change 
in American politics may reach the public 
schools and deliver them from ring rule. The 
history of the great musical reform in Eng- 
land is especially interesting to all who sym- 
pathize with the labor movement here. That 
reform had its rise and achieved its first 
triumphs in the ranks of the workingmen. 
Its early days were marked by incessant 
struggle against caste, professional opposi- 
tion, aristocratic patronage and government 
official authority. Thad the honor of taking 
part in that struggle, and have lived to see 
results successful far beyond my wildest an- 
ticipations. Fostered in the homes of the 
poor, in the ragged ‘schools, in the bands of 
hope and in classes connected with schools, 
lyceums, mechanics’ institutes and other 
popular institutions, reform grew until it 
reached the aristocracy itself, compelling the 
recognition that was denied to its evrlier and 
more modest achievements. 

Then the labor of building up a true and 
simple system of music teaching went on until 
the structure was completed and was recog- 
nized by eminent musicians and cducators as 
the best method of teaching music that the 
world has seen, This could never have been 
possible under such a system as governs our 
common schools in New York and Brooklyn. 
It is notorious that very little is accomplished 
in teaching the pupils to read music at sight. 
Well may ‘Professor Hopkins say: “The way 
in which notation singing is taught in most 
public schools is a delusion to the public, a 
fraud ou the taxpayers, and a snare to the 
pupils. Everybody conversant with our estab- 
lished politics knows well that politieal intlu- 
ence lies at the bottom of all that makes such 
an alarming statement true, and the labor 
party should not lose sight of this fact when 
the time for reckoning comes. We need to 
curry reform into every part of the body 
politic, for the republican and democratic 
quacks who have pretended to treat it for its 
health have so poisoned its life blood that 
“from the crown of its head to the sole of its 
foot it is covered with wounds and_ bruises 
and putrefying sores!’ The question with the 
mere politician is nov who is the best teacher, 
nor what is the best method of teaching. The 
great problem is, how he shall get his friends 
into positions that will make them his willing 
tools. As to method, that is of no moment. 
The old methods will do very well while he is 
in office. 

Our children should be taught to sing and 
read music in the way that is most consonant 
with the true principles of education, and if 
that be not possible under the present. political 
system let us. demand a change and agitate 


until our demand is satisfied. Iam truly yours, 


Epwarp CORKHILL. 


THE HOLY BULL. 


Wh; the Fruiterers of Nagpoor Censed to 
Pay Tribute. ; 
From the Hindoo. 

In a little street in Nagpoor a small com- 
pany of frnuiterers carned a meager. subsist- 
ence by disposing of their wares to pedes- 
trians. 

Contrary to the genera! rule, these fruit 
sellers gave the place of prominence to the 
poorest fruit, and many intending purchasers 
passed on without buying on account of this 
peculiarity. 

Now, the reason why the good fruit was 
thus kept in the background wus that an ex- 
ceedingly white and glossy bull, pronounced 
by the Brabmms particularly holy and an 
especial favorite of Deity, daily wended his 
way among the fruit stulls and quietly de- 
voured such fruits thereon as caueht bis 
fancy. ‘ ; 

When the poor fruit venders counted up 
their earnings at eventide, they always found 
that the suecred animal had lessened their 
cains by his levyings at least one-tenth, and 
sometimes as much as one-half. 

But they had never interfered with the holy 
bull in the exercise of his divine rights. 

One day, however, a poor man, who had 
been notified that he must pay his rent that 
day or his family weuld be houseless, and 
who was happy in the consciousness that a 
large buneh of bananas which Jay on his 
stand, and whieh was ordered for a wealthy 
European, would bring enough to pay his in- 
debtedness, was horrified tu see the holy bull 
approaching. 

‘Frenzied with anger, he forgot the divine 
eharacter of the animal, and. as the bull 
stretched out his neck to appropriate the cher- 
ished bananas, the fruiterer dealt hima heavy 
blow with a stick on the nose. 

Amazed beyond all manner of things at this 
reception, the bull wheeled around and 
rushed like the wind towurd the outskirts of 
Nagpoor. 

The other fruit sellers were horrified at the 
sacrilege. They expected to see their com- 
rade stritken dead for the insult to the favor- 


; ite of Deity. 


But when night came and the fruiterer, in- 
stead of being aw corpse, was net only in 
robust health, but also in the best of spirits 
at having sold all his stock, and they fouud 
themselves wealthier by the buli’s omitted 
exactions, they came to the eonclusion that 
the bull was no more an especial protege of 
Deity than ihey. 

And when the next day’s sun illumined. the 
fruiterers’ quarter in Nagpoor, it revealed an 

extra ornament on every stand in the shape 
of a stout and Jengthy truncheon. 

y W. L. Luxton, 


PRESS OPINIONS. 


The senate has no time to order an investi- 
gation of the Pacific railroad companies, but 
it has abundance of time toamuse the jingoes 
with magnificent schemes of appropriations 
for war cruisers and coast fortifications. — 
[Philadelphia Record. 

Iron making in the scuth flourishes in spite 
of the tariff, and it would have flourished 
long ago if the tariff had not built up Pennsy!- 
vania at the expense of the south.—{Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 

Simply because the Scottish tenants have 
borne injustice quietly and patiently, and no 
strong public opinion has becn formed in their 
favor, parliament thinks it can safely ignore 
them and study nothing but its own pocket 
interest. The crofters should imitate their 
Irish brethren, form a national league and 
avitate, agitate, agitate€+[Brooklyn Stand- 
ard. 

Nominating as their candidate for mayor a 
proved corruptionist, and a republican at 
that, the democrats of Philadelphia marched 
under his lead to certain defeat and to un- 
doubted dishonor. It would be interesting to 
know how far the influence of the Randall 
crowd of mercenaries went toward giving 
the democratic pafty in Philadelphia R 
notorious republican office trafficker as_ its 
candidate for mayor.—{Chicago Herald, 

“A small-sized gunboat could steam up to 
within firing distance of Chicago and do im- 
mense damage.” Thatis the kind of non- 
sense the New York Herald is daily publish- 
ing in order to create a panic. As a matter 
of fact, no “small-sized gunboat” could do 
anything of the kind. A gunboat has a long 
and tortuous route to travel before getting in 
front of Chicago, and she would be torpedoed 
before she got into Luke Michigan.—{St._ Paul 


mu- | Pioneer Press 


LAND HELD IN COMMON. 


A Tribe ef Iroqueis Indiaus Who Do Not 
Kuow What Starvation Meaus. 


MERIDEN, Conn., Feb. 19.—Not quite three 
years ago Iwas employed as a surveyor on 
an Indian reservation, distant about nine 
miles from Montreal, Canada. Caughna- 
wagna, the name of the reservation village, 
1s situated On the south bank of the River St. 
Lawrence, and directly opposite “Lachine,” a 
place well known to many thousands of 
Amcrican tourists, who arrive from Montreai 
to take steamboat to run the “Lachine rapids,” 
an excitement which very few pleasure seek- 
ers to this part of Canada neglect. The River 
St. Lawrence forms the north boundary of 
the reserve, and the village is almost 200 
acres in extent, inclosed by a fence. ~About 
one-quarter of the area of the village is taken 
up by houses and gardens attached, and the 
other three-quarters is held in “commos,” 
whereon whoever of the inhabitants chooses 
to crect a house may do so. Outside the vil- 
lage fence was the land held by the commun- 
ity for agricultural purposes. This also was 
feuced iu, and the reserve contained about 

| 30,000 acres, the whole of which was held as 
common property. 

Several who devoted their time principally 
to agriculture lived outside the village on 
the land which they had improved, and were 
in all respects similar to American farmers. 
When. aman came of age and thought he 
would like to cultivate a piece of land, he 
went outside the village, selected a piece, 
which he improved, and these improvements 
he culled his farm. Whether he fenced these 
improvements in or not, they were his, and he 
Was allowed to enjoy the fruits of his labor 
by the FOU MIUOEE: of the community. The 
total population was about 1,800, engaged in 
diferent pursuits, mack as ag riculture, fishing, 
rafting, lumber storing, ete., or they hire them- 
selves to whumsoever should require their 
services. The women, however, employed 
themselves principally in bead work. 

Now, the difference between the thrifty and 
unthritty was plainly distinguishable, for 
every man having an equal chance, and other 
things being equal, if every one worked no 
one would be better off than another. The 

| former were better housed and clothed, 
though the latter were by nu means poor, for 

' cach head of family owned his house and gar- 
den, a pig or two, aud perhaps u cow and a 

horse. Still, these were called poor by those 
who, through their euergy and perseverance, 
were better off. They had no such 
word as tramp in their vocabulary. 
I never once during my stay among 
them saw or heard of a person begging. Why 
should they? Every family might have a 
house aud gardenof their ow n, and if through 
laziness they would not earn sufficient to sus- 
tain life they would have to starve. But I 
never heard of a death by starvation, and 
such a thing as begging was never thought of 
by either sex. They, however, had a fund for 
their old and infirm, which was supplemented 
yearly by the government in money anda few 
necessaries, such as blankets, ete.,, but this 
was in uecordance with their treaty rights. 
I never heard of crime, and the only disorder- 
liness I saw was four or five cases of drunken- 
ness. A policeman was kept in the village, 
and the chief duties he had to perform were to 
prevent liquor from being brought in and to 
protect the community from being robbed by 
those who Jived just outside of the reserve. 

It must be borne in mind that, although 
these people are called Indians, there was in 
fact but one real Indian in the reserve, and 

! when going to and from chapel on Sunday 

| they would. be taken for French Canadians; 
for having for about 100 years lived only nine 
niles froma large city, ewing to intermar- 
riage and the mingling of the male portion of 
the population with their white brethren, 
there is at the present time searcely a shade 
difference in civilization; in fact, the pvorest 
elass of these people is far above the poorest 
class in our big cities, who well might wish 
they bad been born Lroquois Indians. The 
cust to the state of New York for 1888 was 
$5,065,826 to afford relief for Iai, 4 30 paupers 
and temporary relief to 57,888 in addition. In 
the several eounty poorhuuses there were 
10,057 males and 9,350 females on December 1, 
1S86. AL. M. 


GIVE MEN THEIR BIRTHRIGHT. 


Then There Will Be No Strikes, and Peace 
and Plenty Will Reign. 

BRook.yyN, Feb. 14.—There is no man with a 
spark of humanity in him who does not 
heartily sympathize with the efforts of the 
coal handlers to wring a tithe of justice from 
the rapacious coal kings, or whose admiration 
is not excited by the generous syinpathy and 
heroie self-denial exhibited by workingmen 
emploved in other industries in their endeavor 

(to further the cause of their struggling 
brothers. 

Strikes are atax on production, and, in a 
normal condition of society, how such things 
could occur is inconceivable. Even in the 
existing state of society, that so much of all 
that is good and noblein human nature should 
be thus expended in efforts to gain what, at 
most, must be only a temporary ameliora- 
tion of the toilers’ condition might seem de- 
plorable but for the extenuating fact that, 
aside from being a health curbing upon the 


greed of grasping employers, strikes are the’; 


most potent teachers of the truth that they 
wre not a remedy, but a palliative for the 
evils that) prey en the  workingmian. 
Besides this, they keep the indolent, 
self-sullicient well-to-does awake to 
fact that something is wrong, and they put 
workingwen in fighting trim for the great 
battle that sooner or later must be fought at 
the pols. The toilers are well aware of the 
fact that they can get no permancnt relief 
| from strikes, but they are also cognizant of the 
fact that to sitstilland peaceably submit to be 
| trampled under foot would be just what their 
taskmasters want. It would beamusing, were it 
| not so tiresome, to hear editors of so-called pro- 
| gressive newspapers seriously prattling about 
boards of arbitration and similar nostrums. 
Surely these men are biind or will not see. A 
serious organic derangement of the human 
system cannot be cured by the application of 
a bit of court plaster; neither can. you eradi- 
eate a deadly disease from the body politic by 
| temporizing. By drastic inedicines and he 
j roic treatinent only ean you expect to effect a 
eure. The disease that is preying on the body 
politic is the outcome of a false and unjust 
system of taxation sanctioned by — per- 
nicious and inequitable Jaws. Abolish 
this system root and branch, place the 
burden of taxation where it. of right) be- 
longs, and just and impartial laws that will 
recognize each man’s right to enjoy his just 
share of the material means of supsistence 
which the Almighiy gave in common to us all, 
and the unnatural spec tacle of poor starving 
toilers scrambling for a chance to work from 
daylight till dark for what their taskmasters 
think is encugh to barely keep body and soul 
together will at once disappear. 

Brothers, all this can be done through the 
ballot: box, and donc it must be if you desire to 
free your children from the galling yoke of 
servitude that you are now compelled to 
wear; but you must not expect any assistance 
from the old political parties, union with 
either of which would be suicide. Your nuin- 
ber is legion, your organization is good, and 
there is nothing within the bounds of reason 
that you cannot do if you address yourselves 
properly to the task. 

Stand together, men, and be counted. If 
you manfully put your shoulders to the wheel, 
the result will be a surprise even to your- 

_ OwEN Firzspaioss 
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Little Martin Craghan. 
By Zadel Barnes Gustafson, 

The brave boy, only ten years old, whcse fate is the 
subject of the following verses, was murdered by the 
mining system. He was empleyed in one of the Pitts. 
ton mines. When the shaft caught fire he, with a com. 
rade, sought to escape. Suddenly he remembered that 
some men, who were busy ina farther chamber of the 
mine, must be unaware of their danger. There was but 
one outlet, but one chance. 
mate, and durted back into the mine, He hoped for 
time to warn the men, and yet make good his own es- 


cape; but he knew well his frightful risk and accepted 


it. He reached the men, warned them, and fied back to 
the shaft to find that hope, only too slender before, was 
now absolutely gone. He turned and hurried through 
the galleries once more, that he might die with them 
for whom he gave his life. They had builded with des- 
perate haste a wall between them and the deadly gases 
and vapors whieh rolled thickening toward them, Even 
then their chance of surviving Was aslight.one. To let 
him in was toudmit certain death; so they refused bis 
prayer, They heard bim 
away. He was afterward found quite dead, a little 
bourd beside him, on which with a piece of chalk be 
had, in dying, feebly written the names of loved ones. 


A child looks up the ragged shaft— 
A bay whose meuger frame 

Shrinks as he hears ‘the roaring dr aunts: 
That feeds the eager flame. 

He has a single chance: the stakes 
Of life show death at bay 

One moment; then his comrade takes 
The hope he casts away. 


For while his trembling hand is raised, 
And while his sweet eyes shine, 

There swells above the love of life 
The rush of love divine—. 

The thought of those unwarned, to whom 
Death steals along the mine. en 


° . ° . * . 


The while he speeds the darksome way, 
Hope paints upon his fears 

Soft visions of the light of day; 
Faint songs of birds he hears: 

In summer breeze his tangled curls 
Are blown about his eurs. 


He sees the men; he warns, and now, 
His duty bravely done, 
Sweet hope may paint the fairest scenc _ 
That spreads beneath the sun. 


Back to the burning shaft he flies; 
There bounding pulses fail; 

The light fors akes his lifted ' eyes; 
The ‘glowi ing check is pale. 


With wheeling, whirling, hungry flame, 
The seething shaft is rife; 

Where solid chains drip liquid fire, 
What chance for human life? 


To die with these he hoped to save, 
Back, back, through beat and.gioom,” 

To tind a wall, and death and be 
Shut in the larger tomb. 


He pleaded to be taken in 
As closer rolled the smoke: 

In deathful vapors they could hear 
His Peas accents choke. 

And they, with shaking voice, refused; 
And then the young ‘heart broke. 


Oh love of life! God made it strong, 
And knows how close it pressed, 

And death to those who love life least 
Is searce a welcoie guest. 


One thoucht of the poor wife, whose head 
Last night lay on his breast— 

A quiver runs through lips that morn 
By children’s lips caressed. 


These things the sweet, strong thoughts of 
home, 
Though but a wretched place, 
To which the sad-eyed miners come, 
With Labor's laggvard pace— — 
Remembered in the cavern gloom, 
Iilume the haggard face. 


Iliumed their faces, steeled each heart; 
O God, what mysteries 

Of brave and base make sum and part 
Of human histories! 

What will not thy poor creatures do 
To buy an hour of breath! 

Well for us all some souls are true 
Above the fear of death! 


He wept a little—for they heard | 
The sound of sobs, the sighs 

That breathed of marty rdom complete. 
Unseen of mortal eves— 

And then, no longer swift, his feet 
Passed down the galleries, 


He crept and crouched beside his mule, 
Led by its dying moan; 

He touched it feebly witha hand - 
That shook like palsy’s own. 

God grant the touch had power to make’: 
The child feel less alone! 


Who knoweth every heart, He knows 
What moved the boyish taind: 

What longings grew to passion throes 
For dear ones left behind: 

How hardiv youth and youth’s desires 
Their hold of life resigned. 


Death Jeaned upon him heavily; 
But love, more mighty still, 

She lent him slender lease of life... 
To work her tender will: S 


He felt with sightless, sentient hand 
Along the wall and ground, 

Aad there the rude and simple page’ 
For his sweet purpose found, 


O’erwritten with the names he loved, 
Clasped to his little side. 

Dim eyes the wooden record read» 
Hours after he had died. 


Thus, from all knowledge of his kind, 
Tn dar kness lone and Vast, - 
From life tu death, from de: ith to. ile; dl 
The httle hero passed. 


And, while they listened for the feet 
T hat would return no inore, 

Far off they fell in music sweet 
Upon another shore. 


MEN AND WOMEN. 


Rev. Dr. Tay lor of Normal Park, Il. invan 
interview recently published in the Chicago 
News, said: “Tain not a socinlist—far from 
it—but since reading this (‘Progress and Pov- 


erty’] Tlook on the ethies of the Bible in a! 


different ight. Christianity is responsible for 
this great labor inovement, the rising of he: 
people, which will soon sweep all in its way.” 

‘The appointment of John J. Ridgway as 
sheriff ef Philadélphia in place of Rowan, in- 
sane, was hailed by the Philadegphia people 


as a trnunph of reform, yet the announcement | 


is mow made that his sureties will be George 
D., Widener and George Elkins, sons. of two 
famous members of the traction ring. They 
have queer ideas of reform in Philadelphia. 


Paul Carus, Ph.D., left New. York last week 


to take charge of correspondence with Euro- | 
pean scientists: and reproduce and review | 
scientific productions fur the Open Court, a i 
new philosophical and: scientific journal in | 
author of a re- | 
and | 


Chieago. Dr. Curus is the 
markable pamplet entitied ‘“Monisin 
Meliorism,” and of several other philosophical 
works. Heisa native of Germany, son of a 
Lutheran bishop, well known in scienec, and 
a pronounced advocate of land restoration. 


One Who Saw the Light. : 
PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 17.—Some years ago, 


I think 1879, there cume into my office a: poor 
‘old man, filled. with projects to relieve 
econcinic distress which the nation had been: 


the 


for years suffering, and handed me some 
pages of printed matier on the subject. Be- 
ing interested in “economic questions the old 
man's Visit nade quite an impression cn me, 
and i preserved the sampie pages which he 
left with the intention. of some day more 
closely examining them. I have recently 
looked them over, and have found among .a 
confusion of matter containiig many wailings 
of distress and all sorts cf projects und regu- 
lations for making right what is wrong this 
blessed truth: ‘Picture, 1: The unchristian 
commercial or gambling basis. A parent 
gives his children a country. He says: ‘Each 
grab all the land you can get. When those 
brethren born too late to get a first chance 
come, make them pay as much as possible for 
every foot of land they need.’” 

Truly He “hath hidden these things from 
the wise and prudent, and hath reveulcd them 


unte. babes!” Bat aa ete 


He left both to his little | 


sob and walk’ falteringly | 


+ communication. 


|term of 


nts 


ECONOMY AND WEALTH, 


| The *‘Over Product tion’? and **Hiquidation» 
Theories Examined. 
Speculation as to the eanses of ups and 
downs in the moveinent of trade is at all 
times of interest to business men, but. never 


| of great depression, the vast majority are 
looking eager ly for signs of improvement, 
Under such. condition: che wildest theories 
Theet with aceeptance and the pres 4s only too 
apt to show an ignerance of, or VOrse still, 
partial education in political: scienc 
vancing the most mistaken diagn 
ease. 


duction is the cause of all the trouble, a theory 


the best reason for the existence of which jg 


that it is sufliciently indefinite and’ 
explain without being itself susceptible of ex 
planation. If we must have genera tlities, it- 


| would be nearer.true to say that: the trouble 
{is indusiria! coma and too great: economy, 
$ self-contra- : 


-Over-production . of everthing is 
dictory.. Take the problem in its. simplest 
terms—that A produces food and B ‘produces 
clothing. Each may double. his production 
without being able to either e: tt or Wear more, 
and vet neither would. complain» of “dull 
times.” Either they would both rest for a 
year and meanwhile live as comfortably. on 
their mutual surplus, er they would exchange 
| the. same quantity. of goods as before, and 
throwing away the balan x e, be no wors off, 


cht 
1 to rest! bees ane is accumulition of slstiag 
}-seemed to justify him in so doing; and this 
would constitute an unbalanced pr oduction 
which would make. B richer, but dea ve Ano 
poorer than before. — 
Asa matter of fact this simplest kind of si 


plus production never does oceur in a widely. 


ramified civilization. A universal surplus, as 
reckoned by former wants, with a uniform 
marking down of values, always brings ent 
“fresh consumptive demand; and although our 
protective tariff undoubtedly interferes wit 
our powers of consumption. by the restriction. 
of purchasing power created, this would. not 
account for waves. of commercial - depression 
that extend over the whole world alike. 

If, instead of the conditions I have sug- 
gested, A and B both consume all their pro- 
ducts during the first year;and then remain 
‘idle for all or even a portion of the second, 
they become poor at once; and this is: just 
what happens when we feel what we call 
hard times. Instead of becoming excessive, 
production is more or less suddenly checked, 
owing usually to a curious timidity that peri- 
odieally affects capitalists: and the whole 
commercial world stagnates and suffers, not 
because it has too much, but too. little wealth, 
The popular description of the cause as. a 
want of confidence is far mere correct thar 
the pseudo scientitic explanations that are sc 
generally accepted. -It is true that many are 
willing to work and can. find no market for 
their labor; but this is only part of the. truth 
that other people are selfishly unwilling or ur- 
reasonably afraid to produce: or reciprocally 

-consume. Itis also true that when demand 
partially ceases the stock of manufactured 
goods to a certain extent accumulates, while 
food products do not; but this. inequality ope- 
| rates to a much smaller degree than is gener- 
ally supposed. As another generality the world 


-may be said to destroy and reereate its. wealth’ 
‘almost daily, and thisis more than everso since: 


the establishment of steam and telegraphic 
About. the only thing that 
cunu even approximately be ci illed fixed capital 
is the kind of -property that: comes under the 
head of real estate, such as buildings or rail- 


“yp roads; manufacturing plant deteriorating so 


rapidly as to require constant renewal... We 
do not. amass great. stores of goods for future 


use, Which finally press upen the markets and - 


~render unnecessary further production until 
| they are all consumed. It is safe to. say that 
not only could the world produce to its full 

capacity without ever choking any of the 
channels of trade, but that the only road to 
continued prosperity is universal, unceasing 
activity. But from time to time the Owners of 


| 
a vapital, which is nothing bat the werld’s prom- 


ise to pay a given amount of labor on demand, 


| refuse to call for payment of the. note, and, - 
The 


team shut off, the machinery stops. 
“evilis aggrav ated at these times by the false 
teaching that great bodies of men m 
“poverished by what is. called - Tiqt 
before: the revival. can “come. 
“liquidation” has lately 
‘come, . popular, perhaps largely becuse 
it. ‘is uearly as vague and inexplicable 
s “over production.” It is: simply a process 
which a great amount: of wealth that 
ight be enjoyed is entirely lest. and a 


be- 


‘smaller amount transferred from the bulls. to: 


the bears. With liquidation comes general 
economy to make things worse. © - However 
praiseworthy econeiIny may sometimes: be in 


individuals, it is always the: meanest of vire 


tues, and in communities. becomes erimi 
‘Timid capitalists may perhaps avoid 
iusses and’ so be justified personally 
economies they pr: 


“in the 


“Matter them into the belief ‘that they 


-by spending less.than: they earn, do ot 


} draft on the future labor'ef their fellov men, 


and nations to a certain extent accompl 
same thing: though as balances 
nations are always. settled: at, comparat 

i brief periods, the saving is [ 

‘putithe world ab large can 

nothing. from. year-to rear. 

vane ¢ by ex : 


seqetiod: — thet 
' forced idleness. 
will not, of course | 
a reform, but it will zo f 
Us Lo we tine Ww hen meu 


ea of putting fort 
of activity and apes 


that their fellows are doing the 
will fear that he will make. Mor ut 
sell if onee convinced that, with aetivity uni- 
versal, there willcalways. be .a market for 
every man’s product rand if economy does. 
not entirely disappear when ther o reason 
to fear the proverbial rainy day, it will at 
least be relegated ty its proper plaice as a bene- 


wid Fico he can 


fir only to the man. who practises. it, bab a 


positive detriment to every oue else. 
Ep. WARD be SHRIVER 


‘The Great Altraistic Contest. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Feb. 19.—L have fer. some 
in reading of these disturbing: 
often re- 
Baring 


months past, 
elements (labor M6ve ments), been ¢ 

minded of the ‘closing sentence in 
Gould’s book, under the head of ‘De 
ment,” in. which. he quotes: from. Le Mais 
who says: 
tion, of which that w hich we have seen has 


| been only the terrible and indisputie le pre- 
| timin: ary: a period which will be sacred in the | 
| annals of the human iece, for everything an- 
| some grand unity, toward which we- 


nounces 
are advancing with: mighty strid 
some great cvent which the world univ ; 
awaits; some immense event in the ¢ 
order; some third explosion of almig 
eoodness 1 in behalf of the human race.” 
sure that the religious, political and secial 
statutes of this country, if not the civilized 
world, is now under process of revision. 
wish to God I was middle-aged and mentaly 

| endowed that I might be one of the w heel 
horses in this great witruistic contest. 

| : La PaxXETTE Cock 





more so than when, passing through a period 


Perhaps the hobby that has been most: 
ridden to death is the notion that over-pro- 


“Phis: ot bee 


ce und. enferce upon - 
others, but itis the’ most pernicious folly te” 
are: 
thereby doing mankind a service. Indiv iduals, 


to increase their riches, with, the confidence 
si Noone _ 


Hed det Oo dita mdi © Poe 


“TF look for a -Thnemorable revelti- : 


pettus nom ad eet a 
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Sona of the.Englich Lower Classes. 


By Ernest 5 ones. 
We plow and sow—we're so very, very low, 
That we delve in the dirty clay, 


1 ae bless the plain with the golden grain, 
a Re EE sith the fragrant hay. 
Qur place we know-—we're so very, very low— 
Fis down at the landlord’s feet; 
We're not tou jow the grain to suw, 
But too low the bread to eat. 


Down, down, we go—we're so very, very low, 
To the heil of the deep sunk mines; 
But we gather the proudest gems that glow, | 
3Vhen the crown of a despot shines: ‘ 
whene’er be Jacks, upon our backs | 
Fresh loads he deigns to Jay; | 
Were far tov low tu vote the tax, 
But not Loo low to pay. | 


Were low, we're jow—mere rabbic we know, 
But at our plasiic power 
Fhe wold at. the lordling’s feet will grow 
Tato palace, and church, and tower. 
‘$ben prosirate fall in the rich man’s hah, 
And cringe at the rich inau’s door. 
We're not tco low to build the wall, 
But tov low to tread the floor. 


We're low, we're low—we're very, very low, 
Yet from our fingers glide 
The silken flow and the robes that glow, 
Round the limbs of the sons of pride. 
And what we get, and what we give, 
We know, and we know our stare; 
Were not too low the cloth to weave, 
But too low the cloth to wear. 


We're low, we're low—we're very, very low, 
And vet when the trampets ring, 
Phe thrust of a poor man’s arm will go 
Through the heart of the proudest king. 
Were low, we're Jow—our place we know, 
We're only the rank and file: 
We're not too love to kill the foe, 
But too low to touch the spoil. 


 MOLLIE GORDONS STORY. 


a er em 


Wehadn't had any forewoman up at the 
factcry for a month or more, an’ Elam, he 
come to me that inornin’ aw he says: 

‘Molhe, its your turn to broom up the 
packin’ room, so step out lively; an’ don't 
sweep the square corners round, neither, for 
she'll be here to-morrow!” 

Now, Elam he handn't any right to boss; he 
was only a packer himself; but it always did 
him a feap o’ good to tantalize me, somehow; 
an’ it did seem as if I had more taik with him 
than with any other man in the place, not ex- | 
ceptin’ Nathan Jones, who rua the biz Corliss | 
engine, an’ who walked home with me every ; 
night. He wouldn't say as much in a month 
as Elam would in half aday; but then Elam 
couldn’: hold a candle to him for quiet, manly 
wars. 

1 took my broom an’ follered him to the 
packin’ room, which was his room, an’ I made 
the soap dust fiy right an’ left, for there 
wasn’t a soul there but him an’ me—the other 
men was 2?] upstairs with Jesse, the foreman, 
makin’ ready for the next lot of soap—an’ | 
while he was nailin’ up bexes I says: | 

“How come you to be so wise? Who told you | 
she'd be here to-morrow?” 

“{ heard young Barton teil Jesse that the 
firm was goin’ to send her up from the down 
town office ‘on account of her excellent ex- 
ecutive abilities,’ an’ of course ‘her’ means a 
new forewoman.” 

“An’ what does ‘executive ability’ mean? 
says I, restin’ a minute on the broom. I mis- 
trusted that it wasn't anythin’ favorable to 
us girls, for we never had a forewomuan that 
we didn’t hate.” 

“9t means,” says Elam, a-laughin’ hard, 
“that she’s eideriy, an’ wears specs, an’ car- 
ries a very sharp lead pencil, an’ is very 
bossy, an’ is always a writin’ notes to the 
firm. It means that she is very stiff in the 
tack, an’ has a ‘whai-do-you-know-about-it- 
anyvhow-you-izgnoramus’ sort of a way o’ 
speakin’. But that ain't all, neither” 

“What more?” says I, tryin’ hard not to 
break out with my quick temper; “anythin 
else?” 

“J heard young Barton say it was merely 
an experiment, an’ she was anxious tu come, 
though she had never been in contact with 
girls like you’uns before, bein’ of a different 
class; so Mollie, out o’ kinduess to you I'm 
preparin’ you for a change, aM advise you to 
wear vour Sunday clothes an’ Sunday man- 
Bers to-morrow.” 

l tried hard rot to mind. but I noticed one 
thing particuler about Elam: he had the | 
power to show vou, if you didn’t know be- | 
fore, just how much badness was in you: your | 
temper night be as clear as a pond in the | 
mornin’ till he come along fishin’ an’ muddviu’ 
the waters, an’ he was sure to find somethin’ 
dead or somethin’ ugly in it which he held up 
in the sunshine to make it worse. I wiped 
my face, for sweepiu’ Was warm work, an’ J 
says: 

“Then, bein’ of a different class—one of 
them ‘betters’ what we are teld ‘to order our- 
selves lowly an’ reverently’ to—she’d do well 
to keep out of this” an’ I went on “broomin,” 
but Elam he was for what he ealled “remon- 
stratin’” 

“What can you do? She will sit ona hich 
stool in the office with a silk dress onan’a 
watch an’ chain, an’ she'll look down on vou 
‘uns filin’ in on Friday nights to be paid; an’ a 
pretty set. vou are in vour calico Wrappers an’ 
aprons an’ sunbonnets; but whatll you do” j 

«She'd better not a’ been born to no such 
Vain expectations,” says I, an’ I could hear 
my own eves snap. 

‘Ff you disubey her openly youll get 


-«@ bounced,” says he. 


Now, I wasn’t afraid of no bouncin’, as he | 
called tearin’ open your envelope on pay- 
wicht an’ findin’a notice that your services 
was no longer required, for it takes time to 
learn our business. The floors are slippery as 
clear ice, an’ it takes slight of foot to walk on 
4em an’ carry soap all day from the stampin’ 
machine to the wrappit’ tables. The pounds 
ere soft an’ warm an’ burn the skin off your 
fingers with caustic soda, an’ it takes slight 0’ 
band to wrap four pounds every five minutes 
an’ doit right. It ain't easy to learn, an’ it | 
ain't nice when you have learned it; an’ as for | 
Pastan’ labels on thousands of wooden boxes, | 
Well, you ought tosee me when Pm done. | 
Paste’s like molasses; it gets all over every- | 
where, try as you may to be careful. As for 
lidan’ wafers al] day, which we have to do | 
when we wrap toilet soap, [never heard no 
One praise itas either healthy or desirable, 
though I was used to it. Au’ yet it wasn’t su 

_ Much skill as the endurance of horses that 
was wanted an’ expected, ai’ Barton an’ com- 
pany wasn't a-bounciv’ us for ber, an’ 1 told | 

fam so. 

“That's true enough,” says he, ‘an’ you girls 
ean be mighty disagreeable in other ways then 
darefaced disobeyin.? I've seen you, myself, 
SWeepil? soup-dust in a persun’s hair an’ eyes, | 
Se matter which way the wind blows, an’ it’s 
Worse than pepper or the inflewenzy, soap- | 
dust is, an’ it ain't nice to have vou dabbin’ up | 
®gena body’s goud clothes with your dirty H 

« Talicoes, if itis accidental; nor to have you | 
Sarin’, or makin’ remarks, or growin’ deaf all | 

* Of a suddent, when it, suits you not to hear. 
You may be a belie, Mollie, au’ the beauty of | 
the place, but i never did sce anybody ugier ; 
au youcan be in your manners when you | 
ty? : 
limew he was a-fishin’ an’ a-makin’ waters 

Boe tuo vlear muddier thanever; but I 

Soulda’t bold my tungue to save my life, an’ I 

Says: 

“Land’s sake, Eiam Sanders! 
you'd rather pick at me than eat!” 
“A Y vet Yin umazit? found of a good dinper, 
idon't know of anything in life 1 like 
unless, as you say, it might be you” 

An" he went on nuailin’ in his cool, exasperatin’ 

Way, an’ I couldu’t tell no how, by his face, 

be was in fun or in earnest. To think 
had ziven him a chance to speak so, an’ Na- 

Shen act tweuty yards away. _1 looked 


{ believe 


‘through the open door: but I was. glad I 
didn’t see him, so I cried as scornful as pos- 
sible: 

“It's a big compliment to tell me you like 
me as much as you do your victuals—if you 
had to do without one or t’other, though—” 

‘fd do without you, Mollie,” says he, in- 
terruptin’; he was never much for politeness. 
“J eculdn’t tell a lie, even for love, nor do 
without victuals neither.” 

“In olden times there was men who'd not 
only do w’‘hout victuals, but go through fire 
and water, too, for love's sake. but I guess 
you was made different,” says I. 

“That was what was called chivalry, but 
tain’i fask’nable any more, Mallie, an’ fire an’ 
Water’s goue out entirely, My! why milk aw 
Water in atwo foot stream would be too strong 
nowadays, au’ girls is plenty! and then he 
jiaughed. 

“There’s men an’ men,” says I, looking to- 
ward the engine most expressively for him to 
understand, “an’ youl! wait long before vow'l! 
have to scorch your boots or wet’em, either, for 
me.” Teouldn’t bear to think women was held 
cheaper now than they used to be, an’ yet I 
didu’t know bat it was the truth. 

“Sul.” says Elam, “I thiuk a good bit of 
You, too, Mollic, thougch you are so fond of 
ilirtin’ an’ foolin’,’ and I thought his voice was 
a trifle loud, an’ his tone more aggravatin’ 
than usual; but: just then a bit of thistle-down 
floated in at the door, an’ I blew it off my 
hand for contempt, saying: 

“Well, here’s my love to you!” and away it 
flew past him an’ out the window into the sun- 
shine. He laughed long an’ he laughed loud, 
but. I didn’t know why till I turned around 
and saw Nathan's face, stern as death’s, be- 
hind his engine. It went through me like a 
knife that he was not only disapprovin’, but 
nusunderstandin’, and thinkin’, I was biowin’ 
kisses off my finger-tips to Elam. I wouldn't 
a’ cared so much but the last furewoman, just 
before she left, charged me with flirtin’ am’ 
couldn't chose no better time than when he 
was by to hear, an’ he undertook, in private, 
to speak to me of it us if he felt there was 
truth in it. It wasn’t true. I had only laughed 
when other girls laughed, an’ it didn’t please 
me none to well to have Nathan talk to me 
about it; but I made up my mind secretly that 
I'd be more careful, an’ now here he was lovk- 
in’, like that! Tears rushed tomy eyes, an’ 
blood to my cheeks, I was so ashamed; and 
Elam he says: 

“Thistle-down ain’t as hard asa stone, but 
I think you've killed two birds with one blow, 
Mollie,” an’ away he walks an’ leaves me 
there to finish sweepin’. 

I tossed my head to hide my hurt, an’I 
brocmed away, an’ when Iwas done at Just 
an’ went back to the wrappin’ table where 
the other girls were Inever felt the burnin’ 
lve eatin’ my finger into holes, though every 
pound was dotted with little blood spots, like 
I had pricked myselt with a dozen needles. 

When the twelve o’clock whistle blew I 
took my basket an’ set down by an open 
window, which Nathan always had to pass 
on his way home to dinner, an’ which he 
never did pass without lookin’ up an’ smilin’ 
at me; but to-day he strode by frownin’ an’ 
stern an’ took no notice of me, an’ that 
minute the sun went under a cloud an’ my 
bread tasted like dust an’ ashes. I was the 
ouly soul in the place who did not go home 
to dinner, for I lived too far to be back in 
time, an’ I never felt the time so long an’ 
lonesome before. What with Elam’s talk an’ 
taunfs, an’ Nathan’s frown, an’? my own dis- 
content, I began to feel rougher, an’ com- 
moner, an’ meaner than I ever felt. before, 
though I hadn't lived eighteen years in the 
world yet. Life wouldn't be easier to-morrow 
neither with the forewoman who was comin’ 
to teuch me to look down on myself still 
more, an’ I began to hate her before I laid 
eyes on her. Lookin’ back an’ recollectin’ I 
never got good, nor help, nor kindness from 
any of “my betters,” an’ I couldn't expect 
different from her. I lived an’ worked in 
that part of the city where there’s foundries, 
rope-walks, stocking-weaving, woolen mills 
an’ our own scap factory, an’ I was shut up 
from the seven o’clock whistle in the mornin’ 
till the six o’clock whistle‘at night, an’ I did't 
often meet the people who don’t work, but 
when I did how did they act? Did they look 
indifferent an’ pass on! Did they smile 
friendly an’ keep still?’ No; but they turned 
their starin’, haughty eyes on me as if I was 
“a curiosity with horus, an’ said: 

‘These are the mill girls an’ factory hands— 
rough crowd, very: havea hard name” An’ 
so we not only do the diggiu’ and delvin’, but 
are branded besides. We run out at nights, 
they say, that’s one of their objections to us; 
an’ we're free with the tongue an’ loud 
of voice, that’s another. 
selves mostly that: make the conditions of our 
factory life, an’ is there a soul livin’ who 
wouldn’t run ouf at night when hard fate 
claimed every hour of daylight? Breathe 
steam an’ smoke an’ pisoned air from sunrise 
to sunset, un’ what will be so sweet as to get. 
out, if it is dark, under the heavens, when the 
stars are shinin’ and the cooi air blowin’? We 
have our human side; our lovin’ an’ hatin’ to 
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An’ yet it is them- | 


do, an’ there’s no other tine for it—somebody | 


else layin’ claim to our best hours—an’ offenses 
come an’? wrong doin’; but it does say too, 
woe unto him by whom the offense cometh: 
I've read that somewheres. We are loud in 
the voice, there’s no denyin’, but it’s not so 
much bad manners as tryin’ constant to be 
heard above the roar of machinery; an’ if 
we're free with the tongue it is because we tind 
out early that there’s nobody to stand up an’ 
fight for us but ourselves; an’ if there ever 
was what Elam called chivalry in the world, 
it never battled for us, spoke for Us, no, nor 
so much as noticed us—not to my knowledge. 
I sat there a thinkin’ til) my thoughts grew so 
-bitter that I couldm’t bear ’em, so I leaned on 
my elbows out the window to be within speak- 
in’ distance of any one who carne along, when 
who should I see but a slim, dark-cyed, pleas- 
ant-faced young lady lookin up an’ down the 
streets; an’ as five of them met on that one 
corner she seemed to be takin’ her choice. 
She looked up at me an’ said smilin’: 

“J think Tanust be lost!” She bad a fresh 
pretty chintz dress on, an’ her long brown 
curls was tied by a cherry colored ribbon; she 
was certainly a stranger in our neighborhood. 
I asked her who she was lookin’ for, an’ she 
said Jesse Black, Mr. Barton’s foreman. 

“Why, this is the place,” says I, ‘“‘there’s 


Elam. As for the new forewoman and her 
specs, don’t you hate her til] you've tried her; 
promise me that, Mollic?”’—her bright eyes 
Was a’ dancin’ and shinin’ like two stars. 
“Her better advantages will have done but 
little for her if they have not taught her how 
to help a suffering sister! an’ she took my 
hand when the whistle blew, an’ bid me good- 
by, an’ Elam an’ the girls all saw her do it, 
tov, before she went into the office with Jesse, 
who seemed to know her. 

For the rest of that day Elam he. kept hang- 
in’ around, an’ whenever he caught my eye 
he'd wink in the most abominable manner; but 
ITkept on never mindin’, and feetin’ better, 
Ttold the other girls all about the new ty- 
rant who was comin to-morrow, an’ ds the 
words passed along the room, some addin’ an’ 
some substractin’, wceordin’ to fancy, she soon 
grew to be a regular Jezebel, an’ we laid plans 
to pry torment for torment and torture for 
torture, an’ could scarcely wait for the morn- 
iv’. When it did come 1 shall never forget Inv 
astonishment, for there, standin’ by Jesse, 
with her big, dark eyes an’ the cherry ribbons 
on her hair, was the girl I had opened my 
heart to, an’ her name was Miss Lucy—Lucy 
Burton. The girls luoked first) at me aw then 
at her, an’ the amazement on their faces beat 
all I ever did sec; nur it wasn’t lost on Elam, 
beither. 

“So she stole a march on you?’ laughed he, 
at my elbow, where he always seemed to be, 
somehow, “She’s a beauty, too, with them 
curls; I saw Nuthan admirin’ them when Jesse 
was showin’ her over the factory before you 
giris come this morniu’,” an’ then he left. 

Iwas angry witb him for lyin’ tome, an’ 
there was only one thing to be done. I must 

ather up the stonesI had prepared to fling 
at her to make her way harder, aw’ asI had 
been loudest an’ bitterest agen her so I must 
try to undo the mischief I had done, an’ I suc- 
ceeded so well that Elam, who loves to set 
people by the ears an’ laugh at their folly, 
Was a disappointed man. Before the week 
Was out Miss Lucy knew we was her friends, 
an’ every girl in the factory was a tyin’ her 
apron on the left side, an’ a wearin’ cherry 
ribbon on her hair, as she did, which was a 
delicate way we had of showin’ our approval, 
though it looked kind of funny, too, when you 
viewed the effect down a long room, as I saw 
it. We had quietness an’ peace, an’ order, 
brought about by a girl like ourselves, with 
different bringin’ up, of course, an’ more ad- 


‘vantages, but still with grace to smile on us 


as a sister might, an’ tenderness enough to tie 
up our bleedin’ fingers in old linen, an’ think a 
rest was good for us sometimes. She come to 
me one day at dinner hour, for she brought 
her dinner, too, though she had to eat it in 
the office, an’ she had a bright roll of calico 
bits, am’ she says: 

“Mollie, ’m going to divide these pieces 
between the girls, so that each one can have 
a quilt made for her wedding. When those 
wretched long ‘waits’ come they seem to get 
into noise and mischief, not because they are 
bad, but because they have nothing to do, so 
Jesse says they may sew in any idle half 
hour, and that anything is preferable to sing- 
ing and disorder. I want you to help me, 
Mollie, for you are my right hand; they'll 
sew if you do, and they’ll be interested if you 
are, and patchwork is soeasy to carry in 
your pocket. You shall have first choice too, 
Mollie, for I think I hear the bells ringing for 
you and—” 

She didn’t say who, but I understood, an’ I 
could a’ loved her for her tryin’ to win us 
from our coarse, rude ways. The “waits” 
was when the soup didn’t cool fast enough to 
be wrapped, which depended on the weather 
at times, an’ when the girls sat around with 
nothin’ to do. Isay I could a’ loved her—if 
it hadn’t been for Elam. He did it with his 
pryin’ eyes an’ lyin’ tongue. He came to me 
one day an’ he says: 

“This is a soapy old world, Mollie, an’ so 
you'}] find it. There’s as much difference be- 
tween one class an’ another asthere is be- 
tween washin’ soap an’ fine toilet. Tuke 
yourself now, for instance; you’re common 
grease an’ common lye, an’ the lye in you, or 
the old Adam, is your strongest p’int. Tuke 
her; she’s like our viVlet scented; she gets the 
purest oil, the richest perfume, all the honey 
an’ the best marrow fat. Not only that, but 
where you're done up in common paper she 
gets the keerful handlin’, the silver wrapper 
an’ the laced-lined boxes. She stole a march 
on you oncg, an’ she’ll do it agen, for Nathan 
he never passes her winder without smilin’, 
an’ yesterday an’ to-day he’s been a-talkin’ to 
her, an’ her to him, an’ P'd watch ’em if I was 
you.” 

‘“‘Nebby nose,” says I, “why should I watch 
‘em! If Nathan finds her good an’ sweet, 
Nathan an’ I's of one opinion for once,” an’ I 
turned away disgusted with Elam, though I 
saw it now, in a flash, that she had liked 
Nathan from the first, an’ some mysterious 
sympathy drawed him to her. 

lt had been weeks an’ weeks since he had 
looked at me or IT at him, an’ though I laughed 
with the loudest an’ worked till I almost 
dropped an’ talked some to Elam too, to show 
anyone who might he lookin’ that I wasn’t 
breakin’ my heart for love, yet I was so 
wretched that even blessed night brought no 
sleep nor no relief. Now Iwas punished; I 
made believe I didn’t care, an’ she thought IT 
didn’t; for in all my jealous hate of her I knew 
she wouldn't wrong me purposely, though 
that didn’t make it any easier for me, av 
E!am he was always there, jist’ at my ear. or 
atmy elbow. We had each finished a Dvatch 
of our quilts, an’ she was admirin’ ’em, an’ she 
whispers to me: 

“The belis are ringing, Mollie, the bells are 
ringing,” an’ I cried out in scorn and bitter- 
hess: 

“For me an’ Elam!” an’ she looked at me as 
if Thad struck her, but hurried away. The 
very next day Elam he come to me an’ he 
SUVs: 

“Mollie, they are up to somethin’, them 
two. If couldn't hear what Nathan said, but 
She answered clear an’ unmistakable, ‘Why 
wait any longer? Come to me at noon to-day, 


an’ I know I can make you happy.’ I beard’ 


‘em with my own ears. You’d better watch 
’em”” 

I toid him stern cnough that [had somethin’ 
more important ic.do, am when be asked me 


| very tauntin’ what could be more important, I 


Barton’s name on the tall chimuey, but Jesse | 


he’s gone to dinner an’ the office door is 
locked,” an’ Icome to the conclusion that she 
was Jesse’s sweetheart, she locked so disap- 
pointed. However, with that netion in niy 
head, I asked her if she'd come in an’ sit on a 
box tu rest, an’ she did, an’ I don’t know how 
it was, but one thiag leads to another, an’ be- 
fore she'd been there ten minutes ED was tellin’ 
her all & knowed. She was very duterested 
about soap-makiw ay’ the girls, an’ Elam, an’ 
the engine, aw’ Nathan, an’ presently she says: 

“Of all these people [think Vd like Nathan 
the best, for froin what you say he must Lave 
high ideas of duty and of honor.” 

Thad been praisin’ bin some, an’ tellin? how 

he tended his engine an’ never passed it with- 
out lookin’, and sayin’ thatif Pd ow been his 
girl Pd a’? been jealous of it, though be him- 
seli called it “her? Then, with her eyes 
rovin’ around careless, she asked me if he was 
young an’ good lookin’. 
° “Yes, he’s young, an’ the other girls say 
he’s good looki’; but I don’t speak to him my- 
self.” for I felt couldn't get over the slight 
he gave ine at Doon. ; 

“See how one can be mistaken,” she cried: 
“] thought he must be a very dear friend of 
yours!’ an’ then an’ there I told her about the 
forewoman, au’ Nathan’s belicvin’ her, an 
Elam’s tricks, aw’ my heart grew lighter, 
though she was a stranger, for she never took 
her eyes off me, nor spoke till I was done, 
then she said: 

“Qfollie, I believe you, and I’m sure it will 
be made right yet between you and Nathan 
if you are paticut aud don’t talk too much to 


said: 
“Pm a’ goin’ to the very top reom at noon 
to get some cocoanat vii for my hair. Jesse 


said a month ago I might bave it, and I've | 
Wanted some ever since 1 heard you say it ! 


would make hair grow on a pine board, for 
you don’t never tell no lies, you don’t!” 

“In them old days you're so fond of quotin’ 
they put oil on their heads when they was re- 
jeieing; but oi} domt suit your face, Mollie; 


youre growin’ holler-eyed, too. Don't change | 


your mind aw take to eryin’ up there behind 
them hogsheads, for you don’t shed no tears 
that I don't see, Mollie!’ says he. 

“Then you can remember that if T shed tem 
hy the buckettul, there’s not one for you," aw 
Y worked till the whistle blew an’ laughed 
louder, aw longer than ever: lauglied till Miss 
Lucy Jookead at me in silent wonder, an 
worked tilly hands trembled, an’ my head 
went round, un’ J seemed tu be losin’ iy 
sepses. 

But when noon came at last J didn't want no 
dinner. I wanted darkness, an’ a quiet place 
to hide in. I took my basket aun’ ] few to the 
stairs, an’ on the top landin’ I turned and 
looked below. Sure enough, there was Nathan 
a pachy’ up an’ down, an’ I saw him stop by 
the box where I sat, as if he was surprised I 
Wasn't there, an’ then he turned toward the 
office as if he was waitin’ for her, and I didu't 
Want to know more than that I went on an’ 
never stopped windin’ ny way between shafts, 
an’ belts, an’ pulleys—all stil) now, an’ between 
barrels, an’ boxes, up to the highest story, an’ 
then there was nothin’s for me to do but to sit 
dewn on auother box an! shed the tears that 
Elam-had twitted me with, an’ they were salt 


an’ bitter. J don’t know how long I was there. 


| dand. 


but a voice startled me, far off, an’ clear an’ 
sweet, callin’: 

“Mollie, Mollie, where are you, Mollie™ 

It was her, an’ I heard her foot upoa the 
stairs; I would not have her see me cryin’ for 

1 T owned in the world, little as it was, an’ I 
sprung up from the seat Twas on; I didn’t 
want io hear of no happiness to-day; I never 
could stand it, at least, not then, to have her 
tellme she was goin’ to marry Nathan; an’ 
still she called an’ kept a-comin’ nearer. If 
she found me I must be doin’ somethin’, have 
some excuse for bein’ there; so I picked up an 
empty tin lid off the floor, an’ with a stick I 
dug into the cocoanut oil, which was hard 
as stone ‘most an’ white as marble, an’ I filled 
my lidan’ then stood there tremblin’ an’ shakin’ 
like a fool, an’ waitin’ for her comin’. 

“Mollie, Mollie, where in the world are 
you?” She was inthe room below. I was al- 
mmosé delirious, now, with excitement; I could 
not face her, an’ as she put her foot upon the 
front stairs I flew to the back, an’ as she come 
up I went down; an’ when she stood in the 
room I just left I stood in the room she came 
from, an’ still with the lid in my hand Tran 
wild but swift tothe other wing of the factory, 
over the very room where he was still pacin’ 
up an’ down, an’ left her far behind and sur- 
prised, no doubt. J tried hard to be cool, for 
I knew she'd come to me anyway; but 
I wanted tine to quiet myself so I 
seb my tin lid piled high with the 
hardened oil upon a gas stove to melt. 
That very stove Nathan had fixed for her 
against one of the cedar pillars which upheld 
the roof, so that she might make tea or boil 
an egg for dinner, aw’ I didn’t forget itasI 
turned around to hunt, or pretend to be hunt- 
ing, a glass bottle, for I heard her steps re- 
turning. 1 had gone clear to the other end of 
the long room when I was startled by a 
hissing that sounded like an angry snake, an’ 
lookin’ behind me I can’t never be more fright- 
ened, even on judgment day, than I was 
then. My unsteady hand had tiptilted the oil 
upon the stove, or the shallow lid had over- 
flowed; but there it was blazin’, an’ the flames, 
higher than a man, leaped up the cedar post, 
an’ through the smoke I saw her face. I tore 
back an’ tried to turn off the gas, but my 
sleeve caught: I tried to trample out the fire, 
an’ then my dress caught, and writhin’, strug- 
@tin’, I fell, an’ through the cracklin’ an’ the 
hissin I heard her ringing voice: b 

“Nathan, deay Nathan”—I heard her say it 
—“quick! the factory’s on fire!” an’ then an’ 
there I lost my senses. 

I come to in my own bed at home, an’I 
wasn’t burned so bad, thanks to him, an’ 
neither was the factory, but if he hadn't a’ 


been there it would a’ been death to me an’ | 


She was a hunt- , 2 . 
: She was a hunt | works, 482 were those of fiction, 
in’ me every wheres, for she wanted to make 


ruin to Barton & Company. 


peace between me an’ Nathan that very day, 
seein’ with her bright eyes how miserable f 
was. 

“And there you were running away from 
meas hard as you could run, while Nathan 
was Waiting to ask you how soon your wed- 
ding quilt would be finished” said she. . 

“J thought you an’ Nathan—” an’ then I 
stopped for shame, but with a most beautiful 
light on her face she said: 

“When you are married, Mollie, I shall 
miss you, but then—Jesse is very kind to 
me,” an’ I was wiser, am nothin’ tickled me 
more than to think of that, unless it was the 
chance I had to tell Elam that chivalry was 
not out o’ fashion, an’ that some men still 
went through fire an’ water for the women 
they loved! Cc. L. ECKEL. 


FUN. 


The Bushnell, T1)., Record inserts in its table 
of advertising rates the following: ‘Obituary 
poetry, selected, 10 cents per line; original, 
$2.75 per line, cash in advance.” 


The panther that was shot near Peoria one 
day last week turns out to have been a dog. 
The daring hunter who shot him has gone into 
seclusion and pulled the seclusion in after 
him.—{Chicago Tribune. 

A Seottish blacksmith, on being asked the 
meaniug of metaphysics, rephed: “When the 
party wha listens disna ken what the party 
wha speaks means, and when the party wha 
speaks disna ken what he means himsel’— 
that’s metaphysics.” 

Mistress: “The coffee is so strong this morn- 
ing that it’s absolutely bitter, Kathleen.” 
Maid: “Yis, ma’am. The polaceman an this 
bate do be comphlainin’ av th’ wakeness av it 
all wintlier, an’ durin’ th’ cowld wither cook 
is afther humoriw’ th’ poor divil a bit.”—{Tid- 
Bits. 

“What was that great racket I heard in 
your woodshed after you got home from fish- 
ing last night?’ asked one Esteline small boy 
of another. “It wasme swingin’ the buggy 
whip for fun,” the other replied. “But I 
heard somebudy jumpin’ around, too.” “Oh, 
that was pa, seeing if he could jump over the 
wash boiler and two tubs.” ‘‘But who was it 
yelled so like thunder??) “Why, every time 
he made an extra high jump he would holler, 
kinder in fun, you know.”—([Esteline Bell. 

Unele Primrose—“Where you git dat yer 
pullet, Clawed Clay??) Clawed—“I done win 
him in de raffle”. Uncle Primrose-—-“‘Clawed, 
you’s lyin’; all dem rafler chickens wuz dead 
ones—picked and ready for eookin’.” Clawed-- 
“Dis one wuz jes in a trawnce, Unk Primrose, 
en for de Lawd, -he come to am’ put on he’s 
fedders when I winned him an’ he done see he 
wuz in sech safe comp’ny.”—{[Tid-Bits. 


“Owing to iil health,” says Bill Nye, “I will 
sell at my residence in town. 24, range 18 
west, according to government survey, one 
erushed raspberry colored cow, aged six 
years. She isa good milkster and is not afraid 
of the cars or anything else. She is acow of 
undaunted courage and gives milk frequently. 
To a man who does not fear death in any form 
she would be a great boon. She is very much 
attached to her home at: present, by means of 
a trace chain, but she will be sold to any one 
who will agree to treat her nght. She is one- 
fourth short-horn and three-fourths hyena. 
Purchaser need not be identitied. I will also 
throw in a double-barreled shotgun which 
goes With her. In May she generally goes 
away somewhere for a week or two, and re- 
turns witha tall, red calf, with long, wabbly 
legs. Her name is Kose, and I would prefer 
to sell her to a non-resident.” 

When a Virginia mountaincer wants a chew 
of tobaeco, this (according to one who has 
been there), is the way he asks for it: 
“Stranger, gimme @ chaw yer black flat 
chawin’ terbacker; that is, ef yer chaw. I 
dunne ef yer chaw er no; do yer chawf— 
‘Washington Critic. 

Thackeray said: “The only Court Circular 
story which ever pleased me was that of the 
king of Spain who, in great part, was roasted 
because there was not ime for the prime min- 
ister to command the ford chamberlain to de- 
sire the grand gold stick to order the first 
page in waiting to bid the chief of the 
flunkeys to request the housemaid of honor to 
bring up a pail cf water to put his majesty 
out.” 


Dangerous to Whom? 


Adelaide, South Australia, Commonwealth, 

It is a dangerous and significant fact that 
70,0000 voters supported Henry George. Yes, 
sir; dangerous to those who wish ‘industrial 
slavery” to continuc, and very signiticant to 
those who hope and work for its abolition, 
through the aboliticn of private pruperty in 


Free Bridges and Free Ferries. 
Beston Globe. , 
The remoustra@s acainst free ferries can 


“see no reason Why the city of Bustun and the - 


‘ taxpayers should be called cpen to pay for 


the people of East Boston getiing over to the 
eity of Boston.” On their reasouing can they 
say why East Boston should be called upon to 

rovide streets and bridges for other parts of 
Bostout Fair play isa jewel 


FIGURES FROM THE STATISTICIANS. | | 


The cotton crop of this country for the year 
1880 is placed at 6,640,000 bales, and is of a; 
very superior quality. 

The number of women engaged at other 
than household work inthe United States is 
estimated at 3,000,000, and of these 600,000 are 
agricultural laborers, mainly in the cotton 
fields of the south; 640,000 are employed in 
manufactories of various kinds, while 530,000 
are in laundries, 280,000 are milliners and 
200,000 find employment asdressmakers, 60,000 
earn their bread in the tailor shops and 600,000 
are saleswomen, teachers, telegraph opera- 
tors; typewriters, bookkeepers, typesetters 
and nurses, and many other occupations find 
small numbers a livelihcod. There arein round 
numbers 2,500 female physicians in the United 
States. 

America has a capacity of fully 3,500,000 
tons of Bessemer steel rnilsfor 1587. The rail 
mills have already ccntracted for over 2,000,- 
000 tons. 

The number of hands on strike or locked out 
by employers in January, 1886, was 46,000; in 
February, 10,000; in March, 50,000, and in May 
216,000. From this time there was a gradual 
falling off, the numbers ranging from 13,000 to 
16,000 for June, July and August, with culy 
3,000 for September. In October the number 
increased to 23,000, declining somewhat for 
November, and falling to 10,000 for December. 
Thus in the year 450,000 hands werc idle for a 
greater or less period. 

The oldest of the trades tmions cf Great 
Britain is the Steam Engine Makers’ society, 
Manchester, which was established on Novem- 
ber 2, 1824, and has now £10,485 accumulated 
funds, an annual income of £11,388, and a 
membership of 5,062. The unien possessing 
the Jargest fund of those which have sent in 
returns is the Amalgamated Society of Car- 
penters and Joiners, with headquarters at 
Manchester, whose funds are stated at £50,- 
851; ennual income, £63,122, and membership, 
25,781. Seven great labor unions in England, 
having an income of over 31,600,000, spent in 
disputes last year only $5,000 Their chief 
work is in preventing strikes through confer- 
ence and arbitration. 

The total deposits at the end of October last 
in the savings banks of Massachusetis 
amounted to nearly 300,000,000, representing 
an increase of more than $16,000,000 in one 
year, and being the largest deposit in eleven 
years. The number of depositors is 906,039, 
an increase of 57,250 during a single year. 
During last year ten co-operative banks were 
incorporated, making a total of forty. 

Last year there were published in the United 
States 5,259 books, of which 1,551 comprised 
the cheap foreign reprints. Of the American 
79 travels 
und description, 123 history, 115 biography, 
IzZ poetry and drama, 117 art and 5di4 


: Juveniles. 
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Commissioner Sparks has given a list of the 
lands surveyed in the various states and 
territories up to June 30, 1586, and the amounts 
of such surveyed lands disposed of, as follows: 

dis- 

undisposed of, 
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Michigan—Surveyed, 36,128,640 acres; 
posed of, 3,031,462 acres; 


97,214 acres. Minnesota—Surveyed, 42,152,674 |. 


acres; disposed of, 33,257,784 acres; undis- 
posed of, 8,914,890 acres. Wisconsin—Surveyed, 
84,511,360 acres; disposed of, 31,759,645 acres; 
undisposed of, 2,751,715 acres. Dakota—Sur 
veyed, 47,392,242 acres; disposed of, -18,072,464 
acres; disposed of in excess of surveys, 650,222 
acres. Montana—Surveyed, 18,142,855 acres; 
disposed of, 9,164,513 acres; undisposed of, 
8,978,342’ acres. 

The dressed meat trade is now sending 
Texas beef to London, but New England is a 
bigger market for it than Old England. The 
shipment of dressed beef from Chicago began 
in 1882, and immediately took on large pro- 
portions for New England—s9,000 tons, from 
whica it has been steadily increased to 153.000 
tons in 1886. The tonnage of live cattle to 
New England reached its hight in 1883— 
100,000 tons—from which it has dropped to 
52,060 in 1886. Three-quarters of our western 
supply of beef therefure now comes dressed. 
The New York consumption of dressed beef 
has risen from 2,600 tuns in 1852 to about 
70,000 in 1886, reducing the cattle shipment 
from 392,000 tons in 1852 to 280,000 in 1856. The 
New York average price of cattle was a half 
cent lower in 1886, and the lowest, it is said, 
for twenty-five years. 8 

The bituminous coal miners mined last year 
75,000,000 short tons of coul, against 05;000,000 
in 1885. Pennsylvania’s gain was 4.000,000 
tons, and the products of the four counties of 
Allegheny, Westmoreland, Fayette and Wash- 
ington was 14,500,000 tons last year, or 20 per 
cent of the entire bituminous product of the 
United States. The total anthracite and bitu- 
minous output last year was 101,014,000 tons. 


The report of the commissioner of internal 
revenue for 188) shows a consumption of 
3,510,898.000 cigars, against 3,358, 972,000 In the 
preceding year; of 1,310,961,000 cigurettes, 
against 1,058,749,000 last year, and of tobucco 
185,426,0U0 pounds, against 174,415,000. On the 
basis of a population of 60,0U0,000, the tobacco 
statistics give to every man, woman and child 
about sixty cigars, over twenty cigarettes and 
three pounds of tobacco annually. 

In 1880 nearly one-third the number of per- 
sons employed in mechanical and manufactur- 
ing industries in Rhode Island were females, 
and 5,500 were children between the ages of: 
five and fifteen. In Massachusetts, of 870,000 
persons employed in these industries, 98,000 
were females, and 15,700 were children be- 
tween five and fifteen years of age. The 
numbers are certainly much larger now, for 
the substitution of women and children for 
men is going on more actively every day, in 
spite of the laws enacted to prevent it. The 
cheapening of the cost of production is so 
controlling an object with manufacturers 
that they do not hesitate to disregard the 
laws that stand in the way of it.—[St. Louis 
Republican. 

A field hand can live well on one dollar 
and seventy-five cents a month, providing his 
cooking has not to be paid for. A bushel of 
meal costs eighty cents, a quarter of a pound 
of meat a day costs fifty-five cents, and that 
leaves forty ceuts for molasses, salt aud other 
extras. That will bring the living up to 
twenty-one dollars a year. The farmer who 
boards his hands ean do it at this price, if he 
attaches no value to his vegetables and. fruit 
and the occasional chicken pie on extra 
occasions. If anyone should hire w duzen 
hands and hire a cook for them, they could be 
boarded at twenty dollars each a year. 
—{Spartanburg, 5. C., Spartan. 

For Land and Liberty 
New York Leader. ae : 
Strike as Lincoln split the rails; 
Strike against. vile poverty; 
Strike tif] every boudler quails— 
Strike for kuid and liberty! 


Strike the tyrant’s heart of stone; ” 
Strike for truth and equity; 

Strike united or alone— 
Strike for land and liberty! 


Strike the bloated robbers down; 
Surike for all humanity: 

Strike in every factory town—. 
Strike for lund and liberty! 


Strike the landlords off the earth 
Strike for love aad charity; 
Strike for all our sculs are worth—_ 
Strike fur iund and liberty! 


Strike the leeches of the mine; 
Strike fur hoines of purity; 
Strike for ali that is divine— 
Strike for land and liberty! 
—Charles. Sidney. 
To Abolish Idleness. 
Cedar"Rapids, Mich., New Era, ee 
Destroy land monopoly and you will abolish | 
idleness, luw wages and scarcity .of work, 
with all their attendant evils of poverty, iis- | 
ery and crime. : 4 
i S 
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RELIGIOUS. 


Outward or Homeward. 


Stil are the ships that in haven rida, 

Walting fair winds or a turn of the tide: 

Nothing they fret, though they do not get 
Out on the ocean wide. 

Ob, wild hearts, that yearn to be free, 

Look and learn from the ships of the seal 


Bravely the ships in the tempess tossed 
Buffct the waves till the sea be crossed: 

Not in despair of the haven fatr, rate 
Though winds blow backward and leagues be loa. 
Oh, Weary hearts that yearn for sleep, ie 
Look and learn frum the ships of the deep!r 

—F. W. Ecurdulion, 


News and Opinions. 

The Chureh Reformer, London, brings news 
of interesting movements The “Church pa- 
rades” of socialists and unemployed in Batter- 
sea gave offense to many yood people. They 
are thus defended in the Church Reformers: 


“But if mey be said that their metive in com- | - 


ing to church is not.a religious one. They 


conspire to attend church in force for the © 


purpose of advertising their distress, and of 
forcing the hands of the authcritier. Well, i 


this be true, where isthe harm? At least, it is: 


no worse for a.disinherited brother te come te. 
church to “show his rags” than for a middle 


class dame to attend for the purpose of dis- 
playing the sweetest new thing in Parisian 


bonnets; but where can the hungry worker 


make his mute appeal more appropriately | 
than before the altar of Him who bade -the ~~ 
hungry thousands sit down upon the green ~ 
grass, and made them eat till they were all 


filled? 


Any bleme directed against the church 


paraders must be less than that deserved b 

the archbishop of York. The vicar and ward- 
ens cf St. Mary’s, Beverly, determined to 
make all seats free and posted notices to that. 
effect. As matter of courtesy 2 copy of the 


notice was sent to the arehbishop. Thatdigni- 
tary in an ill-tempered letter toid the parish 


officers that their duty under the law was “to 
assign the seats to the parishioners according 


to their degree,” and he directed that the © 


notice to be taken down. The clergyman gave. 
in but the church wardens resist. 
and courteous spirit they reply: “The cburez 


wardens do not quite see the relevancy of 


your grace’s definition of the uses of our 
parish church, but it may be replied that 
neither is the church intended te be allotted 


among a few of the parishioners according to 


their rank or degree to the absolute exclusion 
of the many, as your grace appears to con- 


tend, but.should be used as a house of God, a . 


common sanctuary where rich and poor may 
meet. together as worshipers of one God and. 
Father of all.” Both parties-claim that the 
law is on their side, and a legal contest may 
result. 

The Rev. Charles W. Stubbs, in preaching 


before the guild of St. Matthew, presented as © 


parts of its social creed: ‘‘We. believe that 
the Christian church, in the idea of its 
Founder, had for its object the re-organiza- 


tion and restitution of society no less than: 


the salvation and deliverance of the. in- 
dividval. We believe, therefore, that there 
is no finality in divine revelation that the will 


of God, the Word of God, is not yet all re. | 


vealed, that— 
Slowly the Bible of the race is writ, | ees 
And not in paper leaves or leaves of stone oc 
Each age, each Kindred adds a word to. it 
Texts of despair or hope, or joy or moan. 


‘We believe in the Bible of God’s con | 
tinuous revelation, whose chapters are his- 
tory, politics and science, as well as in. that. 


other revelation of spiritual truth which we 
rightly reverence as the very Word of God.” 


The Rev. J. Cowden Cole, vicar “of Upton, 


has given a lecture, in which he said: ‘““Greed, 
covetousness and taking advantage of others 


ought to be repudiated. The holding of vast | 


tracts of land by some and the vast accumula- 


tions of wealth by others were. tremendous _ 


evils, and as they existed side by side with ex- 
treme poverty, 
more flagrant.” 

Quite a love feast hetween Catholics 
public men of Protestant faith has been held 
at a dinner of the Catholic: clubin Philadel 
phia. The labor question came into the talks, 


and generalities were mostly uttered, to” 


which no exception can be taken. The senti- 
ment which may be justly criticised) was in 
the principal speech, that. of Archbishop 
Ryan, which appeals to. capitalists as these, to 
whom “Providence has. been: nore kind™ in 
giving them the good things of ourday. OF 
course this is indireetly charging God. with 
the sad results of greed. oo 
Nearly all the religious press is. discussing 


. 


the pope’s interference in’ German politics in 


fuvor of Bismarck and. against Dr. Wind- 
thorst, and suine Catholic and- all Protestant 
journals declare it to be asad, if not: dis- 
graceful, comment on the ease of Dr. Me- 
Glynn. e 
The Rev. Mr. Scudder of Jersey City told 
the Congregational club recently that a few 


Weeks ugo he had “Heme, Sweet Home”? 


plas ec in the midst of his service, to the scan- 
dai of some “‘unco guid” among his people, but 
tu the conversion of a ship's officer. a 

“Sam? Jones and “Sanv? Small. have had a 


‘successful series of meetings in Boston. ‘They 


lion of justice, in 


ee ie Ee nett Nee Meee ne ene nD pte" see penamspummarsttrenentap—netetateegsten a: 


took alternate appointments: in preaching. 


They are dissimilar in style, but the auditors 
could: not say which they preferred... Mr. . 


Jones was always full of humor; Mr. Small 
seldom gave any evidence of it. The latter, 
formerly a journalist, spoke in the manner of 


editorial items and condensed. dispatches. | 


They do not present doginas, but. Christian 
immorality. 
The Baptist. Tribune of Columbia, S.C. 


as in the religious. life. 


year when the laborers are hiring Jand.: A 


lawyer, who seems to be of the colored race, 
tells the work people through the paper how 
they have. been imposed on in these annual 


contracts, because ninety-tive per cent of 
them cannot read. . They should. agree te. 
nothing unless it is read to them by some one ~ 
in whom they can confide. He shows how by _ 
fraud “the laboring portion of our colored — 
population is yet poor, while the landlord and. 


the merchant have grown rich.” a 
Fether Agnew, cone of the best informed 


priests of Chicago, is authority for tne: state- 
ment that hereafter no Catholic child: in ‘that: 


diocese is to be admitted to. first communion 
unless attending «a parochial school. He ar- 
cues in defense of the position to be taken that: 


the parish schools have accommodation. for 


their children and that. only in such schools: 
can sufficient preparation be made for the. 


sacrament. 


The Good Fight Goes Well. 


everywhere in the field harping ou the main 


~queslion—hind monopoly. The late - mayer=. 


ally campaign in New York has brousht the 
land question to the front and made: it, the 
burning issue of the hour. Henceforward. the 


| corporation-ridden press of this corporation- 


ridden nation must enter the tield of argu- 
ment, before the logical biows of which a 


-duke and a2 bishop have gone down. The gos- 
pel you are teaching is founded on the reck © 
‘of everlasting ‘truth, and the gates of hell 


zeuinst it. It is the inearna- 


tar 


‘cannot prevail 


and with natural law, aud any Jaw or ererd 
that cannot be gauged by its standard should 
perish from the world. The hegira hasn’t 
commenced, but. "tis corning. 


numerous, und. have all come to stay. Once 


imbued with the land doctrine, there is no 


taking the back track. A few short months 
may Witness the Knights of Labor and. all 


other labor organizations marching in one 


solid phalanx fighting the good fight—their 
battle-cry, “The land for the people 2LOe 
: : P. J. IGENNEDY.. 


Ina manly. 


their hideousness was the | 


and. 


San Francisco, Feb. 12.—The world has. 
been set thinking of reform, and crusaders are | 


harmony with ‘the moral.” 


Converts: are’ 
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“LABOR. 


== _.. The strike situation along the river front is 


wofficially much the same as Jast week, al- 
though there are hundreds more of the strik- 
-aers at work and many of the non-union men 
have been discharged. The steamship coim- 
- panies’ agents are not united in their course 
of action, some paving the union scale, while 
others are determined not to recognize the 
anions nor to pay the union rates. *Long- 
shoremen’s unions Nos. 1, 2%, 3 and 5 of New 


York, Nos. land 2 of Brooklyn, and No. lof } 


dersey City held a convention on Sunday and 
resolved to adhere to their scale. The ‘long- 
shoremeu’s leaders say that there are only a 
few hundred of their members idle. The men 
still on strike at the coal docks have gen- 
_ erally refused ty return to work unless taken 
back in a body, but the dock superintendents 
have thus far declined to put ‘them’ to work 


save when engaged as individuals. The strike 


of the coopers who went out in sympathy 
with the ‘longshoremen has attracted most 
attention during the week. They were em- 
ployed by three firms, and it was found that 
each house had so large a stock of barrels on 
hand that the strike was not a serious incon- 
Venience. 

The Real Estete Record and Guide says it 
is understood that the inaster builders will 
endeavor to extend their new organization to 
wil parts of the country. Thus far the boss 
builders have combined only to resist the re- 
guilations of the trades unions. The editor of 
the Record and Guide, however, asks them if 
they should not do soiething to put a stop to 
uuwholesome competition. Buddensieck has 
imitators in the building trades, and the em- 
pioyers who turn out good work are obliged 

_ to bid against estimates fur Buddensieck work. 
Combinations between the unions and fair em- 
plovers could do much toward driving out the 
field the employers who thrive on cheap and 
bad work and low wages. 

The Loot and shoe indusiry of Lynn, Mass., 
és face to face with a serious state of affairs. 
There bus been a remarkable development in 
this industry in the west in the last few veurs, 
and the country towus of Mascachusetts are 
also enabled to nold out inducements superio: 
to those of Lyun. The manufacturers who 
have consequently left Lynn, either in whole 
cr in part, employ about 5.000 hands. The 

Boston Journal endeavors to make 1t appear 
that organized laber hus driven work away 
from Lyup. This, however, is said in spite of 

‘the fact that the state board of arbitration 
has just settled a case in Lynn in whicha 
large number of shoemakers who were inter- 
ested have bowed to its decision. 

_ En the last six years the Dominion govern- 
~gment has spent $1,500.00 for assisting immi- 

gration to Canads. The Hamilton, Ontario, 

Frering Timessays that of this sum thousands 
oft doliars have been paid out for commissions 

aon pauper children taken off the hands of the 
old world poor law authorities and shipped 
te Canada by professional philanthropists, 
and thinks that, in view of the fact that many 
of the Canadians find it a hard task to obtain 
employment for themselves and families to 
Xeep body and soul together, such a prodigal 


expenditure of meney is nething short of | 


criminal. se 2 
For the first time in the history of the Mor- 
“gnon combination in Utah, there has been a 
strike of Mormon workingmen against a re- 
duction In wages. The riveters in the big 
* ghurch co-operative shoe munufactery in Salt 
Lake stopped work last week to protest 
Against an attempt to reduce their wages. 
The Salt Lake Democrat says there are signs 
ofa coming revolt against the clique which 
directs the modes and prives of labor in 

‘Carhondale, Pa., is being advertised as a 
@esirable place for. munufacturers, mduce- 
“gments being held ont to those wishing to 
establish shoe factories, woolen mills and 
knitting mills. Ceal is seventy-five cents a 
ton, land nothing, no taxes will be assessed 
fer ten years, ana all the girls and women 
that are needéd can be had at 33.50 toa 
week. 

The local assemblies of tke Kuights of 
Tabor throughout the United States com- 
_ posed of garment cutters ure negotiating 

with the general execative board with the 
object of securing a charter forming them 
inte a national district. There are ninety 
Jucal assemblies, with a membership of 15,000, 
which have signed the petition for the 
charter. 

Few new industria! establishments are be- 
ing started in New England in contrast with 
$65,000,000 invested in like enterprises during 
the past year at the south. E. H. Cheyney, a 
well-known citizen of New Hampshire, says 
that cotton manufucturing has seen probably 
its best daysin New Hampshire; that more 
mills have been built in Georgia since the war 
thay are now in operation in that state. 

Philadelphia has a score of church working- 
men’s clubs. The first formed was St. Mark’s, 
organized in 1570, and it hasnow 450 mem- 
bers. It has connected with it a building and 
loan association, through which many of the 
members have been enabled io purchase their 
homes: a beneficial association, which has af- 
forded benefits to hundreds of its sick and to 
the families of many of its dead members; a 
co-operative grocery store, at which goods 
are bought at the lowest. prices, and the profits 
ef which ure divided wmong the members: 
and co-operative coal and flour clubs, and 
other schemes for benefiting the members pe- 
euniarily. The general plan of the clubs is 
snniiaz to that of St. Mark’s. They have pool 
and billiard tables, libraries, reading rooms and 
gymnasiuns, 

The Boston Journal says that a commitice of 
Albany Knights of Labour, whe have made a 
tour of the New England states investigating 
the wages paid by shoe manufacturers, witha 
wiew of muking out a higher schedule of 
prices for their own work, encountered an un- 
expected obstacle. They discovered that the 
eastern prices were thirty per cent below 
wages at Albuny, vet ihe eastern men earned 
the most money, because they had a better 
market and steady employment. 

Western newspapers speak of a circular 
sent out recently from the headquarters of 
the Ruights of Labor muking explicit inauiries 
as ty such strikes and boycotts as the assem- 
blies addressed have taken part in. The cir- 
eular makes the complaint that the knights 
have been accused of being the instigators of 
mearly every sirike and boycott of the year, 
and that when a victury was gained the press 
gave the credit to uther organizations. 

The employes of the Canadian Pacific rail- 
¥Yoad complain of an unjust system of ijining 
and blacklisting. A imachinist’s work was 
found to be minus a small pin—probably 
through the fault of a helper—and although 
he knew nothing of the matter he was fined 
$5 and his name published all aiong the line of 
the road. A black list of men who had broken 
tools was also sent along the line. The Win- 
nipegz News gives these facts as examples of 
what is constantly occurring, and says that 
serious Consequences may be expected if such 
tyrannical practices are not put an end to by 
the man2zers of the road. 

The employing plumbers of Si. Louis have 
consented to the demands of the jcurneymen, 
the agreemcnt to hold until April 1, 188s. 
Nine hours will be a day's work and twenty- 
five cents per hour will be the lowest price 
paid. 

In March, 1877, a co-operative store was 
started at Johustown, Pa,, with a capital of 
$1,000, which was subsequently increased to 
66,000. The first year’s dividend was 33 per 
vent, but afterward the venture did not 
prosper, and in November, 1882, the store 
was closed by the sheriff. Last Monday the 
directors met to close the bucks of the con- 
ern, 2 great deal of time having been taken 


up in attempts to collect bills outstanding 


+; half a dozen machines of a new 
‘into a factory at Pittsfield, N. H., each of 
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when the store was closed. The Johnstown 
Democrat says that this first trial at co- 
operation there has been anything but a suc- 
cess, as every dollar put into it was lost, and 
some of the stockholders have paid the 
amount of their stuck over again. The Demo- 
erat believes it more than probable, however, 
that the misfortunes of the co-operators cun 
be attributed to careless management rather 
than to the principles of co-operation. 

The Later Champion is authority for the 
statement that during the lust campuign a 
number of clerks in the Santa Fe railroad 
offices desired to vote fer Judge John Martin 
for congress, and arranged to receive and 
distribute tickets for hin. When the tickets 
were taken tothem at the offices, however, 
they refused to touch them, and told the 
bearer that they could not make their prefer- 
ence for Martin known, as it would cause 
their discharge. They were even afraid to 
be seen talking with the judge’s manager. 

The Ohio valley trades assembly is holding 
at Wheeling the largest industrial fair ever 
seen in that city, the trades unions and 
assemblies of the Knights of Labor of the dis- 
trict contributing liberally in money and 
goods to the exhibit. There is an unbroken 
chain of organized Jabor from Pittsburg to 
Cincinnati, comprising the trades assemblies 
of western Pennsylvania, Steubenville, JefFer- 
son county and the Ohio valley. A picnic 
held last autumn vielded proceeds sufficient 
to purchase a power press for the Ohio Valley 
Budget, and there ure three newspapers—one 
being a daily—published in the interests of 
labor in the Ohio valley. 

How conviet labor can be employed to the 
detriment of free labor is stated clearly in a 
circular issued by a committee of the Mat- 
makers’ protective union. There are S0U co- 
coa goods workers in the country. To prevent 
“over-production” they have nearly all been 
working three-quarter time during the past 
season. Seven-cighths of the cocoa matting 
consumed in the country is made by them. 
Smali profits have recently caused two large 
establishments to go out of the business, and 


' the Commissioners of the Western penitentiary 


of Pennsylvania have bought the plant of one 
of them. If the force of convicts at the dis- 
posal of the commissioners is employed on this 
plant the amount of goods produced will be 
ftv per cent more than the couutry can con- 
sume. The matmuakers’ union, foreseeing ruin 
to their employers and a great reduction in 
wages, are endeavoring te induce the labor or- 
ganizations of Pennsy!vania to protest against 
the employment of convict labor at their 
trade. 

In the course of a riot: which ensued upon a 
strike of Italian laborers at Ware, Mass., on 
the line of the Central Massachusetts railroad, 
last week, the police tired upon the Italians 
and wounded several. 
say that the officers fired unnecessarily, and in 
ease of the death of any of the Italians ef- 
forts will be made to bring the policemen to 
justice. 

If the street-car lines of Boston consolidate, 
one hundred and fifty miles of ear track and 

wo thousand three hundred employes will be 
put under one management. 

An agent for railroad laborers has con- 
tracted to supply 500 Italians to complete 
the Santa Fe system to Chicago, a distance of 
450 miles. The men will reccive $1.50 a day, 
and are already within call of labor agencies 
in this country. 

A private meeting was held in Boston on Sun- 
day by delegates from the various branches 
of labor engaged upon steam = railroads 
running into that city. There were repre- 
sented the conductors, brakemen, engineers, 
firemen, machinists, station agents, baggage 
musters, carpenters, painters, car builders, 
trackmen, construction men, freight handlers, 
clerks, switchmen, railroad telegraph opera- 
tors, etc. The purpose of the meeting was to 
effect a more complete organization, and a 
petition was drawn up asking the Fuights of 
Labor to sanction a charter for a district 
assembly compused entirely of railroad men. 
“The consummation aimed at is the founda- 
tion of an international organization coin- 
prising the United States and Canada.” 

In Philadelphia a movement is on foot to 
organize a housekeepers’ local asscmbly of 
the Knights of Labor, to be composed ex- 
eclusively of Women engaged in household 
service. 

Retail butchers in Buffalo have formed a 
co-operative company. Its capital stock is 
$300,000 and the shares are $50 each. It has pur- 
chased the abattoir of George F. Christ, which 
covers two acres of ground, for $300,000. 

Lasting machines have been used for some 
time on men’s shoes, but as yet none have 
been in general use that give good results on 
women’s shoes. A company has lately put 
invention 


which, it is said, can turn out five cases of 
women’s shoes a day, being about the work- 
ing capacity of ten men. A man and a boy 
run a machine. 

The executive board of the national textile 
union has removed its headquarters from 
Holyoke, Mass., to Philadelphia. It has issued 
a circular to the trade asking all who earn 
their living at it to join the union. 

The adjutant general of Texas has officially 
urged the legislature to raise a state army for 
the suppression of the Knights of Labor. 

A bill has been introduced in the senate of 
Hlinois making it unlawful for an employer to 
compel an employe to sign an agreement not 
to quit work except when notice of an inten- 
tion to quit at a specified time is given, unless 
the employer is bound tu the same conditions 
asthe employe. 


A bill to establish a board of examiners of 
railroad telegraph operators was introduced 
in the legislature of Minnesota last week. It 
provides that the governor shall appoint as 
such board three operators, to be selected 
from nine names furnished him by the Minne- 
sota branch of the American train despatch- 
ers’ ussociation. The bill requires certain 
qualifications for operators in offices con- 
necied with railroads. Every railrcad com- 
pany in Minnesota will be obliged by the Jaw 
to keep a record of the names of all opera- 
tors, and no railroad company will be per- 
mitted to employ an operator unless he holds 
a certificate from the examining board. 


A labor representative has introduced a 
measure in the Illinois legislature providing 
for a state board of labor and capital, which 
shall investigate cases of fraud, extortion or 
oppression on the part of employers, and 
regulate the hours of labor and the rate of 
wages and compensation of employes. In 
genera! the board is empowered to perforin 
the work intrusted to it ina manner similar 
to that followed by the present state board of 


j railroud commissioners. 


The nine-hout system is adopted in all the 
governinent workshops in Paris. 

A petition has been sent from the familstere 
of M. Godin at Guise, France, to the chamber 
of deputies asking that the right be given Ly 
law to the councils of the trades unions of 
France to decide upon the number of hours 
which shall form the working ‘ay, and the 
average lowest rate of wages which shall 
be paid in all establishments in each industry. 


Seattle, W.T., Intelligencer. 

The woman suffrage law which has been in 
force in Washington territory for three years 
no longer exists. By the decision of the supreme 
court the suffrage is restricted to men. It is 
certain, however, that a vigurous effurt will 
be made to secure a re-cnactment of the law 
at the next session of the legislature. The de- 
fect, because of which it has been declared in- 
valid, can easily be remedied,:and as soon 
as the legislature assembles it will find 
itself besieged by the suffragists. Those who 
are os ie to woman suffrage however, will 
insist that this question be submitted to the 


people before another such law is placed upon 


our statute books. 


The citizens of Ware ! 


+ Values. 


TO THE POINT. 


Very Streng Words From a Universalist 
Clergyman. 

CHELSEA, Mass., Feb. 19.—God speed the 
brave and able StanpakpD. My sympathies 
are with you. Those who have not read THE 
STANDARD articles on the Dr. McGlynn case 
think you have donned the fool’s garb and 
gone into the foo!’s business of attacking the 
religion of Roman Catholics; but those who 
have read these articles, both Catholics and 
Protestants, see how wise are the words, how 
judicial the auction, how impregnable the posi- 
tion. Agitation, education, instruction. All 
these are greatly needed among all classes 
concerning the industrial events and problems 
of to-day. Iam trying to contribute my mite 
toward setting people to thinking and siudy- 
ing in this field. I recently gave a brief 
course of Sunday evening lectures on ‘The 
Labor Problem,” entitled “The Christ and the 
Sphinx,” “Principles and Measures,” ‘Land 
and Labor,” before large audiences. 

As one illustration of the need of true in- 
struction on this subject, see Mr. Edward 
Atkinson’s misleading stztistics in the Century 
for January. Therein he “proves” that the 
wages of mechanics in Massachusetts were 
twenty-five per cent higher in 1855 than in 
1860, and the purchasing power of their money 
(relative to the necessaries and comforts of 
life) was twenty-six per cent greater. Splen- 
did! splendid! He leaves out of kis computa- 
tions, however, three items (not to mention 


! minor ones) which, once noticed, entirely 


materially modify, the 
whole argument he sets up to show. These 
three items are: The increased cost of rené in 
1885 over 1860; the increused unstcadiness or 
irregularity of empluyment, and the eievated 
standard of respectable or even decent living. 
Save an incidental reference in small ty pe tothe 
raised standard of living, he gives nv word of 
warning as to these omissioas; yet the single 
item of increased rent would iargely alter his 
so confident assuraptions. People need in- 
struction as to the comparative worth and 
worthlessness of tables of statistics and of 
inferences and deductions therefrom. Igno- 
rant of the fact that, in order to be valuable, 
statistics must not only be carefully collected 
but also rightly tabulated and fairly inter- 
preted, many people make a deity out of sta- 
tistics, and, at the bidding of this pseudo god, 
forswear truth, reason and the golden rule. 
The o}d proverb says that “Figures won't 


Vitiate, or at least 


i lie;* but, as a matter of fact, nothing else is 


so apt to be misleading, because nothing else 
is so elastic (unless indeed it be a politician’s 
consvience or a scripture text) as a table of 
Stutisties. 

Would it not be a good plan to publish in 
THE STANDARD 2 list of all ministers of the 
gospel who are in any way identified with the 
labor movement of to-day? If so, please in- 
clude the name of S. W. SAMPLE, 

Pastor First Universalist Church. 


-LANDLORDISM IN ENGLAND. 


Some Facts Regarding the Laws—Land Tax 
Levied on Valuation of 1692. 

The Liverpool, England, Financial Reform 
association, which has for its purpose the 
establishment of ‘“‘economical government, 
just taxation and perfect freedom of trade,” 
and whichis exerting a strong influence on 
public thought in Great Britain, has issued its 
annual report and calls for the redress of the 
present pernicious land laws and the transfer 
of taxation from labor und capital to lund 
It says: 

People love to trace the rise of the power of 
arliament , to point to the liberties extorted 
rom successive sovereigns in return for 

grants of taxes; they repeat asa truism that 
most of our greatest national privileges have 
been purchased for so much money, and, 
thinking only of these privileges and liberties 
themselves, they forget the price paid for 
them. But anyone who studies the history of 
taxation finds that, great though these liber- 
ties are, We have paid very dearly for them. 
By the transformation which has taken place 


capable of still further increasing or adding 


to the total number. The original quantity 
whick was cattle has been doubled. quad- 
rupled or increased a thousand fold, as the 
case may be, and the result is still cattle. 
But in the ease of the land the original 
quantity which was land has not been in- 
creased at all. It was one acre at first and it 
is one vere still. Even its largely iereased 
producing capacity is but temporary. 
the farmer his raised all the crops he wishes, 
he will stop manuring and the land will erad- 
ually go back again to its original state of 
moderate productiveness. Then, too, It can 
be quite suecessfully argued that the cattle 
are the products of the owner’s exertion. He 
feeds, Waters and cares for his stock just as 
he manures the ground and sows tke seed. 
He pays as much attention to the breeding of 
his stock as he does to the raising of crops— 
in fact, some men breed cattle to the entire 
exclusion of ordinary farming. Thus it may 
quite reasonably be argued that the cattle are 
the preduct of the breeder's exertions, just as 
the crop of wheat is of the farmer’s. 


SCIENCE AND STARVATION. 


Landierds Reap the Harvest of Engiand’s 
Half Century of Prosperity. 


From the London Democrat. 


How is it that during the last fifty years 
so large a number of persons in the United 
kingdom have perished of starvation? The 

roportion of sutferers to population is per- 
lps greater than that of any other country. 
Why is it that five millions of our people are 
constantly suffering from want of the com- 
monest necessaries of life where the develop- 
ment of wealth is the greatest ever kuown 
and the productiveness of industry is without 
a parallel in the history of the world? It is 
more than forty years since Lord Shaftesbury 
made known to an astonished and almost ing 
eredulous world the terrible condition id 
which human beings were living in Loudon. 

The chief cause of this misery is cleariv 
pointed out by royal commissioners as arising 
from our unfair systein of taxation, which al- 
lows the owners of land to benefit: by the in- 
crease of value without contributing to the 
rates, the expenditure of which creates that 
value. Under this system land is withheld 
from building, and a -band formed round the 
increasing population which crushes it to- 
gether and causes fearful overcrowding and 
its deplorable results. A > smail number. of 
privileged and idle families receive enormous 
sumis in unjust rents, extracted from a poputa- 
tion who are overworked and overcrowded 
until life beeomes a misery instead of a bless- 
ing. The cause of social failure is the fact 
that the product of labor is snatched from the 
people by a remorseless and unjust power, 
intended for the udvantage of all, but used 
for the benetit of the few by the sacrifice of 
the many. Our legislators have made laws 
for the benefit of the classes at the expense of 
the masses, and until that legislation is re- 
versed we muy expect to make speed witha 


! train when the brakes are on. 


in our fiscal svstem, by the substitution of | 


indirect for direct taxation, the land—the 

roperty of the whoie nation—has passed 
into the handsof a privileged few, and the 
peeple can only obtain permission to till 
or otherwise use their native soil by agreeing 
to maintain an aristocracy in luxury. To un- 
do this process is our work. 

Rent and taxes differ in name only. They 
both come out of the same fund, so to 
speak—the higher the rates the lower the 
rent, and vice rersu—and it were a pity 
indeed if the result of all our Jabors to 
secure retrenchment in our public expendi- 
ture, to reduce local and imperial taxation, 
simply meant a corresponding increase in the 
rent rolls of the landlords. By means of a 
land tax, and only by means o? a land tax, 
ean the people really benctit by the natural 
increase of value 1n, or, as It is popularly 
termed, “the unearned increment” of; the 
lund. The present land tax is an absurd and 
unjust anomaly. It is levied upon a valua- 
tion of 1692, a valuation notoriously unfair 
even at that date. It was levied ostensi- 
bly at four shillings in the pound = on 
the true veariy valuation, but in reality 
a fixed sum was put down as the amount 
to be raised from each county. <At 
that date agriculture and cattle or sheep 
rearing were the principal pursuits of the 
people, and the better suited a county was 
for these, the higher its value and the greater 
the amount it contributed to the land tax. 
The mineral wealth of counties: like Lanca- 
shire was unknown, with the resuit that at 
the present dav the Jand tax is as heavy as 
two shillings in the pound sterling in certain 
places, and a fraction of a farthing in the 
pound sterling in others. To put it another 
way, those counties that can best afford to 
pay are called upon to pay least, while those 
that can afford least are called upon to pay 
most. 

Every step hitherto taken in the direction 
of free trade has resulted, and every further 
step we take inust ultimately result in an in- 
creuse of land values, as a whole. But the 
abolition of customs and excise duties with- 
out 2 land tax has produced, and must inevit- 
ably produce, an unnecessary disturbance of 
land Values. While the rent rolls of some 
land holders have been reduced, other land 
holders huve been made immensely wealthy. 
A justly levied land tax would have intro- 
duced a balancing power, the contributions of 
the richer portions of the country would have 
reduced the burdens upon the poorer, and, 
what is more important still, the whoie nation 
would have participated in the increase cf 
the national wealth. 


Supervisors’ Limitations. 
Detreit Evening News. 

The name of Supervisor Wim. McFarlane of 
Greenfield township deserves tu be printed in 
italics. He is the first man in Michigan to 
propose giving official sanction tothe growing 
idea of raising all taxes upon land. The iden 
didw’t prevail, of course, nor was it half so 
well entertained by the committee as one tu 
adupt an inquisitorial law, compelling every 
man under oath to enumerate every taxable 
thing of which he is possessed. The strangest 
thing brought ovt by f':c discussion upon it 
was the stauichicuts of the other members of 
tuc committee that to place all taxes on land 
would raise values and have the effcct of 
concentrating ownership in the hands of 2 
few—just the contrary eMfect which Henry 
George, father of the theory, claims for it, 
and just the contrary, too, of the obvious 
truth. Of course it would be too much to ex- 
pect of a supervisor that he should be capable 
of reasoning. 


Private Property in Land and Cattle, 
Kansas City Star. 

The man who manures and tills the ground 
does not multiply or add to it in the same 
sense that cattle are multiplied or added to. 
The amount of land is not increased at all—its 
capability of producing a crop is temporarily 
increased, and in tie larg@y increased crop, 
Mr. George would say, the tiller of the soil 
finds his reward. But he dves not thereby 
establish any claim to ownership of the lind, 
which in itself is not the product of his 
exertion. The multiplication of cattle is a 
different matter. - The size or extent of the 
herd is increased, and each pair of cattle is 


justly entitled. 


Monopoly in the South. 
Meniphis (Tenn.) Avalanche. 

While there is every reason to fer * that the 
fight which was opened at New Orleans the 
other day by Memphis capitalists against’ the 
American cotton seed otl trust, was begun 
rather too late in the day to suceeed, nearly 
‘percent of the mills of the south having 
already been absorbed by that vigorous 
young monopoly, they will have the heartiest 
sympathy aud support of the planters, and 
every good citizen will wish them success. 
The company, which is a twin of the Standard 
oi! anaconda, began its operations several 
years ago.in so insidious a manner that. it had 
gained u strong foothold before its purpose 
was thoroughly understood. The invention 
of machinery for the manufacture of cotton 
seed oll, cake and meal was hailed with 
joy by the planters, who realized that with 
Yair treatment the profits of their labor 
would be at onee very largely increased. In 
a short time, however, combinatious were 
formed by the manufacturers who wanted to 
get rich ina day. The price of seed declined 
and the mills became mints. So wide was the 
territory, however, and so great the oppor- 
tunity for speculation, that. the combination 
Was soon shattered and the farmers once more 
began to reap the benefit to which they were 
The American cotton oil trust 
saw its oppertunity and improved it. Now it 
is master of the situation. When a private 
mill rebels, the price of seed is run up until it 
is forced to close its doors or sell out to the 
monopoly. Combination on the part of the 
planters is next to impossible. A strong and 
well organized eifort, however, such as that 
which is now being made, has some show of 
suecess. 


Bogus Co-Operative Stores. 
Chicags Mail. 

The Knights of Labor of Chicago have de- 
cided that a store has no right to use the title 
“co-operative” unless it is ran by workingmen 
on the co-operative plan pure and simple. and 
they have further decided that all such stores 
must prove claim to the title or be boycotted. 
There are a number of clothing, hat, shoe and 
dry goods steres which call themselves ‘‘eo- 
operative,” and it is charged that they are 
largely patronized by workingimen, who think 
that the employes get a share of the protits. 
A special coinmittee of District Assembly 24 
has been quietly looking into the matter for 
two Weeks, and their repors, which will be 
presented atthe next meeting, will recom- 
mend that every co-operative store but twoin 
the city be notitied to pull down its sign. 


The True Doctrine. 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Workman. 

By “land’—as used by Henry Geerge and 
political economists generally—is meant unim- 
proved land, the unimproved resources of na- 
ture which were created by no man, but 
whieh are of right the common heritage of the 
race. This is the “land? in which Henry 
George, Herbert Spencer and others deny the 
right of private property. The value to land 
which is added by labor is of right the private 
property of him who creates it, and of this 
right Henry George is one of the strongest 
defenders—and this improved value ereated 
by labor he would exempt from taxation 
wholly, putting the whole burden on the un- 
improved or ground rent values. In other 
words, he who holds a special privilege in the 
resources of navure, snould pay in taxes to the 
government, as the trustee of the community, - 
a fair price for this special privilege. 


Betrer Try Again. 


Brookiyn Examiner (Catholic). 

Rev. Henry A. Brann, D.D.. rector of St. 
Elizabeth’s church, Fort Washington, is ont 
this month in the Catholic World with an 
article on “Henry George and his land 
theories.” The article will be a disappoint- 


doubt, expected something better frem him. 
It‘is long and prosy and does not reach the 
main question unti: near the conclusion. 

« « « We advise Dr. Brann to study up 
the theory better and try again. His present 
effort is not muci to his credit. Indeed, if 
many more such “refutations” are published, 
it will greatly tend to establisie the truth of 
the doctrines before the community. 

The Best Conservatism. 
Texas Deutsche-zelt wis. 

We are libernl-conservative as regards 
social questions, but we hold with > Henry 
George that the immediate doing away with 
certian well Known evils which cannot exist 
much longer is the best conservative meusure 
in order to prevent a portion of our people, 
driven to despair, and perhaps led by self- 
seeking or inconsiderate leaders, from. com- 
mitting acts of lawlessness and plunging the 
American republic into the hérrors of 2 civil 
war. ie 


Patience. 


The past is dead and buried—let it be, 
And let me rest: ‘ 
To rake the wounded leaves is but to sce | 
Corruption’s nest. See 
Behold the mighty oak, when bleak and bar 
In winter’s gloom, on enee 
Gathering its forces for another year 
Of radiant bloom! mee 


Then Jet me rest. 


Though dark my da 
now, A 


sare 
Trial will cease; cigpds Saee Oee ee 
Hope’s sunshine chase the shadows from my 
brow, ae 
Wisdom give peace. ; 
My thcughts become like violets wet 
Hidden and sweet; 
Schooling my actions to be just and true, —- 
Tiil God I meet. : 


Hudson, NX HENRY ANCKETILL- 


| His remarks upom-the significance of the great. 
When | 


“WISE WORDS OF WARNING. 


A Voice from Texas That Rich Men and 
Politicians Should Heed. 
Galveston (Tex.) News. ; ; 
Whatever defects there may be in his 
philosophy. Henry George is a cluse observer. 


strike in New York are preeise and forcible. 


| He says: “I think it the first passive form of ; 
civil war.” He accounts for it, not by any : 
high degree of intelligence in the strikers, but 


st coda reeehanenen cen dienmmmmmnciiancaatechemeemnaedtneatnananarar amined oeanensncned trarehaaeeas apiranemetarieemenitammmecemntion ceammaas ited ee eee ee eT eee 
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| 
| 


“are strong enough to defy repre 


asa blind push of men squeezed: beyond en- 
durance. Lookiug at it in this light there is 


no reason why conservative ‘society should | 


reconstruct itself according -to the demands 
of the strikers, but there is much reason why 
better instructed minds than theirs saoud 


seck to Lnow what has caused the squeezing, | 


and how, in consonance with the order of 
society audits vital and progressive princi- 
ples, a remedy can be applied. 


When the eauses of an evil. condition are 


sulliciently understood it is wise conservatism 
to remove them, no matter how radical the 
remedial process, rather than risk the array- 
ing of force against foree where authority 
would be comp-lled@ to champion: injustice 
bearing the shield of the law. 

All acute ervoubles of an extensive 
come on after repeated wuarnings.. 
who engineer then work out destruction for 
themselves in the first piace anu disaster to 


character 


many inoffensive people, und then after bleod- 


shed and misery ihe ‘‘semething wroug’”— 
something better known than is confessed, it 


and wealth. If one man. owned: all Tang — 
every other man would be simply a slave +2 
this one. _The-farther.we are removed fro i 
such a condition the better, we all say. Welk 
what better way, we pray, to remove this Ta: 
tion from such conditions than. for the whole 
people to: own. tie land and vouchsafe te 
every citizen the right to the use of & part 
of it? >. . 


BIBLE SOCIALISTS. — 


Chicago. Baptists’ Hear Some. Truths 
Mav Surprise Them. 
Chicago Mail, Feb. 14. : 

The Rev. F. Taylor of Englewood read a 
paper npon “Christianity and Socialism” ag 
the meeting of the Baptist ministers at the 
Grand Pacifie hotel to-day. The speaker saiq_ 
it was easier to denounce those theories than 
to answer them, audin eur confusion we must 
turn to the Bible and there we will see that 
Moses, David and Solomon stand in: strajch¢ 
ahenment with Henry George. The ancient 
organization of the Hebrews was. socialistic. 


Thay, 


. God did not believe in laissez faire: He would: 


i distribution of the svilt tis 


The-men } : IC 
of incumbrances and. 


-found the same argument: in the 
' ment, and 


is often to be feared—is perhaps partially rec- | 


tified for n succeeding frencration.. 
There are always too many people who 


argue that so long as there is no revellion- all 


is well enough, even if the equality existing is 


a permit to practice speliation. But when: 


violence und disorder oceur they, of course, 


“with other citizens, think of nothing but Jaw 


and order,forgetting the injustice long done 


under the law, and whieh is. never felt to bey 
of the utmost gravity til the consciousness} 


has dawned upon mankind that certain: privi- 
leges and practices are unjust... Thus. society 
experiences its erises through the demands of 
classes after they cease tu. be just according 
tothe best lisht of the age. 
ure generally wrong in’ particukur demands 
and ailus, but they are always a protest 
against something which is evil, and. then in 
the end no amount of force cau. prevent so- 
ciety from effecting an enlargement of liberty. 

The troubleabout Wages und transportation 
charges grows out-of industrial stagnation and. 


oppression by monopoly. This is now well 


recognized, but perhaps the majority of great 
capitalists at the present time reason that it 


will be a simple thing to suppress the disorders 


The rebellions ° 


by military force, and thus resolve these niat- ; 


ters. Such a solution may be both necessary 


und effective for the exigency, but it will be , 


no solution at allin the long run. 


Nor will a patehwork of arbitration aud 


various legislative counterpoises to the results. 


of monopoly be more effective. - 
tives are persisted in, the evils of class gov- 
ernment and class discontent will grow to 
greater proportions under a crust. of legal 
order until the forces of the dissatistied classes 
sion. 
The politicians are liable to make a mistake 
as well as.the capitalists... The. politicians ad- 
dressing discontented laborers always take 
tor granted that the constitution and repre- 
sentative government are-such. precious herit- 
ages that no American will endanger them. 
The politician says that if there is trouble the 
weulthy will set up a stronger government. 
Does the politician believe that the fear of 
losing representative government will forever 
operate to keep the laborer from = provoking 
the threatened change? If so, the politician 
is mistaken. one 
More and more workingmen are. becoming, 
like business. men, accustomed to calculate 
material advantages. If representative gov- 
ernment does not-work to. their satisfaction. 
they care less for it than the politician as- 
sumes. The politician will be long before he 
will admit this fact, because it must take: his 
breath away and take the: wind out of. his. 
sails. But it isa fact that workingmen. of the 


Ifsuch pallia-} 


latter part of the nineteenth century are be- | 


ginning to plan their efforts for something else 
than keeping up painted political pagudias. 
They want -material 
slacken in devotion and become. utterly indif- 
ferent to what is as yet a faverite form of 
government because offering the promise of 
equal protection and: equal opportunities to 
the people. : 


- Effect of Taxing Land Values.” 
Royalton, Minn., Bannere : . 
Tax iand values and let personal property 
gofree. Noman will then buy more than he can 
eonveniently handle. . The landholder’s whole 
aim would then be to make what he has: pro- 
duce all it possibly can...-As fast as he 
san make his land into grain, iuto.cetton, into’ 
hemp, into vegetables, Into sheep and horses 
and cattlp and houses and barns and pianos 
and organs, tint fast does he approach the 
goal of his youthful dreams of comfort and 
prosperity. He will, rather than. permit any. 
of his land to go to’ tax-sale, employ three 
men and teams Where he now employs one. 


results. or they >. will | 


His land will be made to produce thirty and | 


forty bushels of wheat to the acre where he 
now barely squeezes out’ ten or twenty. 
He will pasture: one- cow on one acre in 
place of one on four acres. The whele in- 
genuity of the farmer and the inventor will 
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To the honor and credit of the labor meni 


; the ‘house assembly, the fact should. 
; corded that they voted in favor of truth and - 


right all the way through the contest thar 
finally resulted inthe triumph of falsehood 
and wrong. 


N EMBERS OF LABOR ORGANIZA-. 

tions and others wishing to canvass. for. sub. 
scribers to this paper on a liberal commissica aie. 
invited to send their. names. end addr 
publishers of ‘THE $ ANDARD, 35. 
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be devoted to that idealistic agricultural task, 1 


getting the most outof a httie eround, instead 
of to getting a little out of the most: ground. 
The millions that are invested in real estate, 
which in the hands of speculators. retard the 


growth of every country, straggling ‘‘settle- | 


ments” from New York to Portland, would be. 


thrust into the channels of trade and become |} 


living arteries, carrying. the life blood of em- 
lovment and prosperity to every. part of the 
dy politic. The man who has a lot of un- 
productive real property will cither let it go 


; to tax sale, or else he will build: on it or @ar- 


; something. 
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This is the first. step in’ the 
Georgian reform, and we are heartily for. it. 
Instead of hunting out ebjects. for taxation, 
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ae True. 
Detroit News. ; kc eres 
The uuprogressive democrats of New York, 
instead of recovering’ from the panic into 


which the rise of Henry George’s procressive | 


democracy threw them, are: becoming more 
ind more alarmed at the. crowth of the new 
Inovement as they think of its possibly disas- 


trous elfeet upon the next <presidential eiec- | 
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